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THE PACKERS ARE NOT DEAD 


Green Bay's Brown and Gregg 



This is something worth shouting 
about. Particularly if you love the great 
outdoors. You can win a free vacation for 
two at Timberline Lodge just 4,000 feet 
from the top of Mt. Hood. 

You’ll spend two weeks at this Ore- 
gon retreat set against the backdrop of 
10,000 foot mountain glaciers. Ski, fish, 
swim, golf or Just enjoy the clear moun- 


tain air. You'll even have the free use of a 
Hertz Ford Galaxy sedan (or similar car) 
for two weeks to help you take in the gran- 
deur of the magnificent Northwest. 

And there’s also a special free prize 
for the first one thousand entries— a Blue 
Spruce tree, This little fellow is three 
years old and measures only 12 inches 
(that’s not high). But take care of him 


and he could grow to 45 feet (that’s high). 

To enter the Sweepstakes, just send 
in the entry blank you’ll find at the Eng- 
lish Leather Timberline display at better 
toiletry counters. It won’t cost you a thing 
and you may just win a great big vaca- 
tion. Or a little tree that will grow a lot. 
(Void where prohibited by law.) 

Product of MEM Co. lnc.,Northvale. N.J. 07647. 


If you win the 

English Leather Timberline 
Sweepstakes, you can climb 
to the top of Mt Hood 
and tell the world. 



TIMBfRilNE 


Timberline Lodge 



Why men in Accounting, Banking, Sales, 
Credit, Real Estate, Traffic, Insurance, 


Government and the 
Armed Services 


STUDY 


LAW 



IN SPARE TIME 

as a way to increased earnings 


W HATEVER your present position — whatever 
your previous schooling — you can multiply your 
opportunities for rapid promotion, big income and 
prestige through LaSalle law training at home. 

A knowledge of Law is regarded today as in- 
dispensable equipment in every activity of business. 
The greatly increased role of government in business, 
the many new problems of I.^w involving taxes, in- 
surance, contracts, liability, employment, and much 
more — all require the legally-trained executive who 
can make day-to-day decisions effectively. That is 
why leading corporations seek out such men for key 
positions and reward them with top salaries. 

You can master Law e^asily and enjoyably at home 
— at remarkably low cost — under the supervision of 
LaSalle’s distinguished Law faculty. Your study is 
illustrated with actual legal cases. Upon completion 
of your training, you are awarded a Bachelor of Laws 
if qualified. The famed LaSalle Law Library 
of 14 volumes is given to you as pari 
of your course. 

Send ^ century LaSalle has 

. been an acknowledged leader in busi- 

ness training, with more than 1,000,000 
students. Send for the free booklet 
pree “Law Training for Leadership” and see 
Book* LaSalle can help you move up 

rapidly in business. Address: 417 So. 
Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60605. 


LA SALLE 

EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Corn Institution 

417 S. Dearborn, Dept. SS-ora, Chicago, llllnoia «060» 

Please send me. free of cost or obligation, your 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Law Training for Leadership." 

Name Age. . . 


Address County. . 

City & Zip 

State No.. . . 

Working 

Occupation Hours . . . a.m . 



Uniilois the 
closest thing yet to a 
perfect motor oil,” 


says A. J. Foyt, three time "Indy 500" winner. 


As a builder of finely tuned racing 
machines, as well as a top racing driver, A. J. Foyt 
knows the importance of wide-ranging engine 
protection, not only for racing cars but in passen- 
ger cars as well. In fact, such protection is even 
more important in your own car, particularly at 
very low temperatures. This is why Uniflo IOW-40 
is the "closest thing yet to a perfect motor oil." 

It gives remarkable low -temperature protection 
for easy starting, yet stays on the job no matter 
how hot it gets. Uniflo lOW-40 is not a racing motor 
oil. It’s an oil for the car you drive every day, and 
it will protect the engine in every different climate 
at any and every time of year. What's more, with 


Uniflo lOW-40 you 
burn less oil than 
with any other 
easy-starting 
motor oil. 

Take it from 
A. J. Foyt. who 
builds cars as well 
as races them. Uniflo lOW-40 is in a class by 
itself. Ask for it by name at Enco service stations. 


Humble Oil Refining Company 

The people who power the "Indy" winners 
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Next week 


THE RECORD OLYMPICS 
round out iwo weeks of con- 
troversy and marvelous per- 
formances in a mist of medals. 
Color photographs and a sum- 
mation of the XIX Games. 


THE REAL PEARL is Earl 
Monroe. The Baltimore Bullet 
amazed with his flash last year. 
Now, Frank Deford writes, the 
pros are calling him one of 
the best offensive stars ever. 


COLTS k'S./?4A#S. Twopowers 
square off against each other 
for the lead in the NFL Coast- 
al Division, just as they did 
in the Anal game last year. 
Tex Mauie covers the action. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


That self-portrait of an artist doing a 
self-portrait of an artist {below) is from 
the Princeton. N.J. studio of Robert 
J. Velde, a fellow we turn to frequent- 
ly when an especially amusing article 
needs especially amusing illustrations. 
As you will sec {page 76), he was a nat- 
ural choice to illustrate Joe Jares’ nos- 
talgic and merry reminiscence of life 
in a university fraternity house dom- 
inated by athletes. 

It was only natural, too, that Bob 
Velde should have turned out to be 
both an artist and a sports nut. His 
father, who was a Pierce-Arrow dealer- 
distributor in Bloomington. 111., had 
been a racing-car driver (Locomobiles 
and Stutzes), and his mother was a 



member of the same family as James 
McNeill Whistler. 

In the early ’30s the Veldes moved 
to Chicago, where Bob won his let- 
ter as left end on the Hyde Park 
High School team. At the University 
of Chicago, in the days when that 
school fielded a football team, he 
played freshman ball and majored in 
geology. He did lots of sailing on 
Lake Michigan as part owner of a 21- 
foot Crosby cabin sloop, and during 
summer vacations cruised all the Great 
Lakes. 

Velde spent most of World War II 
at sea with the Coast Guard. He was 
commanding officer of various anti- 
submarine vessels — on the Greenland 
Patrol, on the Eastern Sea Frontier 
(where he won the commendation of 
Admiral Jules James), then in theSouth 
and Southwest Pacific. His favorite pa- 
trols were run between Zamboanga and 


the Sulu Archipelago and Borneo — 
partly because of the good fishing they 
afforded. 

‘T caught some good-sized sharks.” 
he says, "and we used to harpoon 
giant rays from the bow of our ship." 

It was not until after the war that 
he studied art and then with an eye to 
becoming an art director. He disliked 
his first job (with a New York fashion 
agency) and soon moved on to be- 
come head art director for Columbia 
Records. He didn't care much for that, 
cither, and quit to free-lance as an il- 
lustrator. At the same lime (like fa- 
ther. like son) he became interested in 
racing his MG/TC, "but my record 
would hardly have awed Juan Manuel 
Fangio or Stirling Moss.” 

In May 1954, along with his wife 
(who had been in the French under- 
ground and was imprisoned by the 
Nazis at Ravensbruck), his 3-year-old 
daughter and his springer spaniel, he 
set sail from Mattiluck inlet on Long 
Island Sound for Florida in a 24' 6' 
Lawley sloop. 

"It was rough and wet.” Velde re- 
calls, "and I had to send the family 
part of the way by train. I was caught 
in a squall on Chesapeake Bay, the 
boom swung into me after the down- 
haul snapped and fractured my wrist. 
Finally. I dodged in behind Gwynn Is- 
land (three miles off the mainland) with 
a couple of feet of water in the hold 
and luckily was able to get into the fish- 
ing dock under canvas.” He picked 
up his wife and daughter at Norfolk 
and had a "very pleasurable voyage 
from then on." 

Having settled in Coral Gables, he 
won several awards for international 
posters, raced his Porsche Super Coupe 
and did a lot of fishing. Now, back in 
the Northeast with his racing days be- 
hind him, he drives a Fiat-Abarth Spy- 
der to the tennis courts where he plays 
a mediocre game with enthusiasm — 
enough, in fact, to make him appre- 
ciate the sitting-down part of watching 
pro football. 
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These two large wall goslers 

only M.50 for both 

with purchase of Super Sgort Oil. 



“Whevls"— a stunning blowup 
of high performanco oiotica. If 
you love cars, you’ll dig this 


’’Little Old Lady From Pasa> 
dena"— TAe personality poster 
of the year ... a blowup of a 
typical “Sweet Little Old Lady,” 
but with crash helmet and hot 
rod . . . worth $l.SO alone! 
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See your DX dealer for details on how 
to obtain both of these "In" posters 
for only $1.50 with Super Sport Oil 
purchase. These posters, $2.00 in the 
mail without purchase (cash, check or 
money order, only). Be sure to include 
return address. If no DX dealer nearby, 
send mail orders to: Poster Power, 
P. 0. Box 7545, St. Louis. Mo. 63159. 



SUNRAY DX OIL COMPANY 

Known by the customers we keep 


SHOPWALK 


If you happen to lose your marbles, the 
Vitro Agate Co. stands ready to help 

W hatever else the kids are doing in the 
school yards this year (and parents may 
shudder to think), you cun be sure that at 
least some of them arc playing marbles. Kids 
were playing with pt>Iished*and-rounded 
stones in Egypt and Rome long before the 
Christian era, and it's a safe bet that they 
will go on playing with similar baubles of 
glass and plastic until the ultimate bomb 
fuses the world into one big aggie. 

it's another safe bet that most of the cat’s 
eyes, all-reds and gems that the kids are play- 
ing with right now were manufactured by 
Henry Arthur Fisher, proprietor of the Vi- 
tro Agate Co. of Parkersburg, W. Va., the 
largest firm in the marble business. Fisher's 
factory turns out some 600 million glass mar- 
bles a year, of which about three-fourths 
are sold to the toy departmenu of such 
stores as Woolworlh’s and W. T. Grant. 

In addition to the standard game played 
in school yards, marbles, like dice, arc part 
of the required equipment in a host of pat- 
ented games such as Chinese checkers. Each 
year the game industry provides a huge de- 
mand for marbles of all sorts, but the de- 
mand is a highly variable one. Today, for 
example, Chinese checkers is very big, and 
each set requires 60 marbles, 10 each of six 
different colors. But interest may die out at 
any time. Then some other game will come 
along to succeed it in popularity, and an- 
other type of marble will be put into pro- 
duction. That has been the history of mar- 
ble games. 

Fisher, as a young glass technologist, de- 
signed one of the first automatic machines 
for the production of glass marbles in the 
mid-1930s. Until the mid-20s they had been 
laboriously manufactured by means of a 
slow hand prtKCss. Today marbles are man- 
ufactured much in the same way as a house- 
wife turns out a pan of fudge. The first 
thing necessary is a good recipe for mixing 
the batter. 

The marbles arc made from pieces of glass 
scrap called cullct, which are combined w iih 
two basic ingredients, silica sand and soda 
ash. The sand used by the Vitro Agate Co. 
is the finest variety available. At least 20 
other materials are included in proper quan- 
tities to complete Fisher's secret formula 
for producing high-grade, clear and colored 
glass, The mixture is shoveled into a two- 
ton melting furnace that has been heated 
to a temperature of 1.500 F to 2,500 F. 
After six to eight hours, when the mass has 
reached the consistency of thick molasses, 
it's ready to be formed into round glass 
balls. To achieve various color effects, oth- 
conilnutd 
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MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 
GREAT CRIPPLER 

Strikes at Young Adults 

Multiple sclerosis is "the great 
crippler of young adults." An esti- 
mated 500,000 Americans, young 
adults, mothers and fathers, in the 
octive years of community ond 
family service between 20 and 40. 
have been stricken by MS and 
related diseoses. Cause, prevention 
and cure remoin unknown. The 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
fights MS through programs of 
notional and internationol research, 
community patient services, and 
public and professional education. 


sm 

Perfect for 
stadium 
wear, tee 
fishing, win- 
ter hikes, all 
"outdoor peo- 
ple" activity. 
For men, women 
and children 
at all leading 
retail stores. 
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MIDWEST 

OUTERWEAR 

MANUFACTURING CO. 

PORT WASHINGTON. 
WISCONSIN S3074 


Outdoor people are 

li|N*5 

STYLE, WARMTH, 
AND COMFORT 
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WOMAN 

PLEASER* 



WEAR 

DATED 


Monsanto 


You’ll notice it right away. The sidelong glances 
in the elevator, the special attention from once 
blase salesgirls, the nicely possessive way your 
wife takes your arm on the street. What is it 
about this coat that makes you look taller, 
broader of shoulder and more than slightly 
successful? Who cares? Whatever it is. it's 
worth more than the fifty dollars that will 
buy it! 

‘The Universiiv— superbly tailored ribbed wool, Imed with Glenoit 
pile made ol Monsanto's Acrilan- Acrylic fiber. 


GORDON f FERGUSON 


SHOPWALK coiilmufd 

er muterials are added while (he mollen glass 
is flowing into the cutler assembly. Then 
small droplets form on two parallel spin- 
ning screws. The cooling glass balls run along 
the groove between the screws and drop 
down into annealing irays, where the hard- 
ening and cooling processes arc completed. 
The marbles arc then placed in sorting trays 
and hand-sorted and packed for shipment. 
They go all over (he world, since some form 
of marbles is played by kids in virtually 
every land. 

One-fourth of Fisher’s output, however, 
goes not to kids for fun and games on the 
playground, but to grown-ups for a variety 
of industrial uses, for jewelry and for dec- 
orating furniture. 

Marbles also serve as an aphrodisiac for 
fish. Whether or not it is because they sug- 
gest caviar no one seems to know; what is 
known is that tiny glass balls scattered over 
the bottoms of fish hatcheries inspire the 
fish therein to heroic new elTorts in spawn- 
ing season. 

On a loftier scientific plane, marbles have 
inspired other advances. The Dymaxion phi- 
losopher Buckminster Fuller worked out the 
theory that led to the invention of the geo- 
desic dome by packing round marbles to- 
gether in tight geometric forms. Lithogra- 
phers use a mixture of marbles, oil and 
emery dust to give their lithographic plates 
a high polish. 

Marbles until recently were used in the 
manufacture of whiskey bottles to make one- 
way valves in the necks so (hat liquor may 
be poured out but water may not be poured 
in. The manufacture of fiber-glass fabrics 
begins with small glass balls. The proper 
mixtureofglasstomakethecloth is first fash- 
ioned into marbles. The glass threads are 
then drawn out of the marbles in some- 
what the same way that cotton thread is 
spun out of the cotton boll. 

The tiniest marbles of all, perhaps, are 
used to increase the efTectiveness of glow- 
ing signs along the highway. In signs that 
seem to be lighted from within, hundreds 
of tiny glass balls catch the light from on- 
coming headlights, refocus it and shine it 
back on the driver. 

Since glass is acid-proof, marbles are 
also useful in oil and acid filters. Glass 
balls are being used as well in ball valves 
for ball bearings and ball sockets. Paper 
mills use them in connection with their 
paper-feeding devices. 

Marbles are with us in one way or an- 
other virtually all the days of our lives. They 
accompany us all our days from just be- 
yond the cradle to the grave- and even after. 
How’s that? In many modern mausoleums 
a dozen or so aggies are placed under cof- 
fins in the crypts so that they will roll more 
easily across the fioor in case they need to 
be moved. 

—Charles Layno 
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STRAIGHT KOilUCW BOORBON WHISKY • 88 PROOF • © AHCIEHTKGE DIST. CO.. FRANKFORT. KY. 




A Sporting Offer: From Ancient Age, America’s largest selling 6 year 
old Bourbon ... handsome, life-like replica of Rainbow or Brook Trout, Crappie or 
Bluegill . . . hand decorated in natural colors. Mounted on richly grained wall 
plaque, ready for hanging. Ideal for den, bar or game room. Only SS each, postpaid. 
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BOURBON 
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SWEET 
IITTIE DID 
lADIES. 


Gentle, it s not. Wild and rugged, 
it is. For machines that are iikewise. 
For drivers who are like, wise. 

The best single-vis oil you can buy. 
Race-proven: GT winner 
at Sabring and Daytona, 1968. 

This Super Sport decal available free 
at DX dealers. 

SUNRAY DX OIL COMPANY 
Known by tho customers wc tuop 
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If you hove especially shorp eyes, you'll 
notice the little telltale emblem on the 
car in the upper right bond corner. 

It soys VW. (Which is your first clue.) 

But even though the Moseroti Ghibli 
(lower left), the ISO S-4 lupper left! and 
the DeTomaso Mangusto (lower right) 
are *10,(XX)-plus sports cars, they hove o 
lot in common with our ^2,299* Karmonn 
Ghio: looks. 


Which is not entirely occidentol since 
our body was designed by the Ghio Studios 
of Turin, Italy, the people who build the 
bodies for the other three. 

The difference lies under the hood. 

In most *10,000 sports cors, you get o 
gleaming assortment of complex, precision 
machinery enabling you to drive ot leost 
twice os fost os most lows specify. 

In the Volkswogen Karmonn Ghio you 

Volkswagen Karmonn Ghia 


get 0 Volkswagen. 

Which is precision mochinery of o 
slower, less troublesome variety, yet lost 
enough to ottract the ottention of every 
highwoy patrolmen in the country. 

So if you're looking for o beautiful 
*10,000 sports cor thot's more dependable 
than fast, you can get yourself a Kormann 
Ghio. 

And over *7,(XX3 in change. 



High-powered liquid meal 
increases speed of swimmers 


Sprinters beat own best times after drinking 
Carnation Instant Breakfast 


Forty 100-yard free-slyle sprint- 
ers put Carnation Instant Break- 
fast to the test. They drank it, 
mi.xed with milk, before con- 
trolled trials. The results: the 
swimmers averaged significantly 
faster times after the special 
liquid meal than without it! 

“Knergy emerges 

Competing on an empty stomach 
may cause stomach distress. 
Solids may take 4 to 6 hours to 
digest. But because Carnation 
Instant Breakfast is a liquid meal, 
it is quickly and easily absorbed, 
without nausea or cramps. The 
carbohydrates are immediately 


available for energy. Psycholog- 
ically. the swimmers felt that this 
liquid meal provided them with 
an “energy edge.” 

Packed Hith nutrition 
Carnation Instant Breakfast is 
nutritionally balanced. .Mixed 



with milk, it provides: a day’s 
supply of vitamin C, the orange 
juice vitamin ... as much protein 
as 2 eggs ... all the mineral nour- 
ishment of 2 bacon strips. . . and 
more food energy than 2 slices 
of buttered toast. 

Not just for athletes 
Got a busy, hectic morning 
ahead? You, too. can benefit from 
this high-powered meal. It will 
help you get going right now, 
and keep you going all morning 
long. You'll feel at your peak. 
Ready to set a few records of 
your own. So, get fired up with 
Carnation Instant Breakfast - 
the one that may give^ow an 
“energy edge.” 


Research documents Carnation Instant Breakfast “Energy Edge” 
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No wonder Buick owners keep selling Buicks for us. 


The 1 969 Buick LeSabre. 

What will a Buick owner talk 
the most about? 

Buick’s new suspension 
system for one thing. It makes a great 
Buick ride greater than ever. And 
gives you more driver confidence 
than ever. 

The new upper level venti- 


lating system which will keep you 
comfortable. The sidc-vent windows that 
cause things like wind noise and uncom- 
fortable drafts have been eliminated. 

LeSabre's long, impressive 
list of safety features will start a lot of 
talking, too. Easy-operating pushbutton 
scat belts and shoulder belts. 

Side marker lights. And passenger 


guard door locks. To name a few. 

To name only a few. 

You’ll hear about LeSabre’s big 
350 cubic inch V8, Magic Mirror Acrylic 
finish and foam-cushioned scats as well. 

You’ll want to hear more. And 
you can. From your Buick dealer. The 
1969 Buick LeSabre will give the two of 
you more than enough to talk about. 


Wouldn’t you really rather have a Buick? 





Until now, the typical super-rugged watch 
had a face that would stop a clock. 


Why do people feel a watch has to be 
ugly to be super-rugged? It doesn’t. 

Take our new Oceanographer. It's 
strong on looks. Yet they don't come any 
tougher. 

To name just a few of its strongpoints: 

It has an armored crystal, which is a lot 


brawnier than ordinary crystals. 

It's tested to withstand water pressure 
as far down as 333 feet. 

And inside is the famous Bulova move- 
ment. With every part precision fitted to 
every other part. Which is why the 
Oceanographer isn't just super water- 


proof*. It's super dustproof and resist- 
ant to heat, cold and shock as well. 

So if you're in the market for a super- 
rugged watch, you can't do better than 
an Oceanographer. Despite its good looks. 
The Bulova Oceanographer, 

Not just another pretty face tlj y 

•When case, crown and crystal are intact. 



AUTOMATIC 
SUPER V/ATERPROOF 




SCORECARD 


PENNANT RACE ISSUE 

The nighi the Tigers cimehed their lirst 
pennant in 23 years. C lub Owner John 
Fetzer pul his arms around Manager 
Mayo Smith and said. "Mayo, it was 
great. It was more than winning the pen- 
nant. This may save Detroit." 

Fetzer was not the first to see Detroit's 
pennant fever as a unifying force. This 
summer radios blared play-by-play ac- 
counts on streets w here there was gunlirc 
the July before. The Tigers, unlike many 
sports teams, always draw a broad social 
spectrum, and this year thousands of 
bumper slickers .saying "Sock It to 'Em 
Tigers’’ appeared — on inner-city u.sed 
cars and suburban station wagons alike. 
Black Lcftfieldcr Willie Horton, who 
grew up in Detroit and visited ghetto 
schools all last winter saying, "Work 
hard, slay out of trouble, take care of 
your bodies," was cheered most boister- 
ously by the fans in the lower left-ficld 
seats (SI. 50), who were mostly white. 
White Rightlielder .A1 Kaline was the fa- 
vorite of those in the right-licid bleach- 
ers (75tf). who were mostly black. 

The night of the day the Tigers won 
the World Scries 150,000 people jammed 
the downtown area, trafhe was stopped, 
confetti was nearly knee deep in places, 
streamers hung from the overpasses for 
13 solid miles, and stores were broken 
into. "It was worse than the riot for 
us," said a sporting goods dealer. There 
was a rape in the heart of the celebra- 
tion area. An interracial group of 99 
was assembled in jail, on charges of loot- 
ing, robbery, assault, auto theft and 
shooting guns, mostly into the air. Two 
young men died when they fell off cars 
and skulled themselves on the pavement. 
There were lights and brawls and cheer- 
ing. and whiles and blacks rode on top 
of the .same cars together, Merchants 
complained, just as they had during the 
riot, that the police stood around and 
did nothing. "Our biggest problem." 
said Police Superintendent John F. 
Nichols, "wa.s telling the looters from 
the honest revelers.’’ 


The Standard Club, a group of Jew- 
ish businessmen, aw arded a car near the 
end of the season. They gave it to Gales 
Brown, the great black pinch hitler, who 
said, "God bless you." It was that kind 
of baseball year, except when people got 
overexcited, in Detroit. 

COUP DE GRACE 

Not only has unbeaten Penn Stale's de- 
fensive unit- -in a year when the big of- 
fense ha.s dominated college football — 
held opposing teams to 1.5 yards per 
rushing play. Not only has it scored or 
set up 50 point.s in four games. Not 
only has it absorbed the loss of two start- 
ers and carried on with all juniors and 
sophomores. Not only has it warranted 
comparison when aroused with Attila 
and his Huns when they were aroused. 
U also has a tackle named Steve Smear. 

OPEN WARFARE 

Last week in New York the National 
Tennis League and World Champion- 
ship Tennis. Inc. joined arms for the 
lirst lime in their year-long existences 
to level a blast at the United Slates Lawn 
Tennis Asscxrialion. The two competing 
pro groups threatened to pull their play- 
ers out of all open tournaments in the 
U.S. next year unless the USLTA agrees 
not to pay prize money to that dubious 
character known as the "registered play- 
er" a player who can accept prize 
money but retain his amateur standing, 

The NTL-WCT slalcmcnl was the first 
sal\’o in a war that has been brewing 
since last spring, when open tennis, af- 
ter decades of pro-am bickering, finally 
became a reality. The object of the war 
is to determine who will w'ind up with 
control of major tennis -the pros or the 
entrenched amateur bodies. 

The pros' argument is simple: they 
have nearly all the world class players 
under contract, and they hope to .sign 
enough of the remaining good amateurs, 
such as Arthur Ashe. Clark Graebncr 
and Tom Okker. to create a viable pro 
circuit of iheirown.as pro golfhasdonc. 


To them, open tennis is an intermediate 
means to this end. 

The amateur bodies' argument is 
equally simple: they have the sanctioning 
rights for the world's prestige tourna- 
ments. notably Forest Hills and Wim- 
bledon: and through the leverage of the 
registered player and a plethora of open 
tournaments (as many as 20 worldwide 
next year) they hope to keep the good 
players and the prestige titles under i/ivir 
roof. I'he USLTA has been running ten- 
nis in this country — poorly, for the most 
part for K7 years, and it is not about 
to give in easily. So far, the USLTA 
docs not have a registered player cat- 
egory, but it is expected to create one 
at its annual meeting next February. 

That will be the second salvo, and if 
you think the Paris peace talks have 
been dragging. . . . 

HARD ROLLING 

The other night, in the lobby of the 
Park Lancs bowling alley in Charlotte. 
N.C., Miss Anne Plcmmons. 23, was 
practicing her approach, just going 





through the motions without releasing 
the ball--whcn all of a sudden, by mis- 
take. she let it go. The ball began roll- 
ing toward a plate-glass door. She gave 
chase. It smashed through the door. She 
kept after it. it rolled across a porch over- 
looking a parking lot. She followed. Then 
it disappeared. She heard a loud double 
thump. 

And when she reached the edge of 
the porch she saw a new Lincoln Con- 
tinental 1 0 feet below , with two bowling- 
ball-shaped dents in its hood, And off 
in the distance the redoubtable ball was 
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BATTERY POWERED 
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At your favorite Sporting Goods Counter 
-if TIMELY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

r^. 210 Eliot Street. Fairfield. Conn. 06430 
(In Canada Hanson Mills. Quebec) 


FOR MEN 


KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 
IN THE COLD OUTDOORS 


New. all-in-one. flashlight battery 
powered LECTRA-SOX keep your feet 
warm for hours. Snap-on. snap-off 
heat control adds to your comfort, 
prolongs battery life. Over-the- 
calf length socks are of highest 
quality virgin wool, nylon and orlon 
. . . safe, effective, easy to wash. 
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Gray with red trim 
Sizes. 10. 11. 12 & 13 
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What! 

You still don’t 
own any 
mutual funds? 


Invwtmeni Company Insiiiucr, 61 Broadway, N.Y. 


Still rolling. (It was recovered, undam- 
aged. in a nearby field.) 

The car’s owner advised Miss Plem- 
mons that his insurance, while reason- 
ably comprehensive, did not cover dam- 
age from a falling bowling ball. The 
lanes' owner said the policy on his door 
left S75 to be paid by the kcgicr. 

Miss Plemmons says she has not giv- 
en up bowling, but it seems likely her 
game will suffer. For a while she may 
find it difficult to let go of the ball. 

HOME AT LAST 

In their 4.1-year history, the Harlem 
CHobetrottcrs have played before Popes. 
Presidents and potentates, and in just 
about every famous hall in the world 
except La Scala. Still, last week they 
were able to find one renowned bas- 
ketball area where they had never 
shown off their comic style. In a special 
exhibition at Intermediate School 201 
on Manhattan's 1 27th Street, the Globe- 
trotters (versus a pickup team of neigh- 
borhood kids) played for the first time 
in Harlem. 

SOME NAMES ARE TOO BIG 

“Lots of Big Men Have Big Names," 
said the billboard across from the In- 
diana State Capitol. "Fisenhower. 
Shakespeare, Washington. Michelange- 
lo. Rickenbacker. Hippocrates. Shosta- 
kovich, Ruckclshaus. Hemingway, Mol- 
lenkopf. Parseghian, Aristotle." William 
Ruckeishaus is a candidate for the U.S. 
Senate, against Hoosicr incumbent Birch 
Bayh. Both Purdue Coach Jack Mol- 
Icnkopfand Notre Dame Coach Ara Par- 
seghian. instead of being flattered by the 
rather fast company, protested the use 
of their names. The Ruckclshaus peo- 
ple said they had not intended to imply 
the coaches’ endorsement, but now .Mol- 
Icnkopfs name is covered over with gold 
and Parseghian's with green. 

FEELING THE DRAFT 

One of the most surprising selections in 
last week's baseball expansion draft vsas 
the Kansas City Royals* choice of Bal- 
timore’s Roger Nelson. Nelson, though 
still pretty much a nonentity to the aver- 
age fan. is regarded by baseball men as 
one of the most gifted young (24) pitch- 
ers around. In September he struck out 
1 3 Red Sox in six innings and then beat 
Detroit's Denny McLain 2 1. 

As much as the Orioles prized Nel- 
son. there simply was not room for him 
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on their list of 1 5 protected players. Still, 
they felt they had a way to cover him 
in the ilrst round, after which they could 
“freeze" three more men. The Orioles, 
certain the new clubs would take any de- 
cent catcher made available in the first 
round, dangled Larry Haney as bail, 
hoping he would be taken so they could 
then protect Nelson. The very first play- 
er chosen was Nelson. 

“When we made the announcement," 
said Lou Gorman, farm director of the 
Royals. “I looked at the Baltimore ta- 
ble. I looked at [Manager Earl] Wea- 
ver and saw his face drop to his knees. 
Harry Dalton (Oriole director of player 
personnel] had a look of disbelief." And 
why had the Royals taken Nelson rath- 
er than Haney? “1 used to work for the 
Orioles and I knew all about Nelson," 
Gorman explained. 

RED POWER VS. RED TAPE 

“The Great Spirit provided game for 
food for the Indians. The oppressors 
have no right to require Indians to have 
permits." So spoke John (Rolling Thun- 
der) Pope, legal adviser for the Western 
Shoshone Nation, after a fellow tribes- 
man had been fined for killing a deer 
off reservation grounds one day before 
the Nevada deer season opened. 

The offending Shoshone, Stanley 
Smart, told the Winnemucca, Ncv. jus- 
tice of the peace he needed the meat to 
feed his five children. Smart's attorney 
argued that Indians were protected by 
treaty and hereditary rights, and said 
there might be an appeal. Rolling Thun- 
der Pope was more to the point: “1 pre- 
dict the doom of the white man. The 
last time I did this, a great storm came 
up and caused great death and destruc- 
tion. Only a few good whites will sur- 
vive this time." And even as he spoke, 
according to observers, the approach of 
winter in the Winnemucca area was her- 
alded by black clouds rolling across the 
mountains and strong winds whipping 
the desert sands. 

And that wasn't all. The next week 
on the Ruby Valley Indian Reservation 
near Elko, a group of Caucasian deer 
hunters had set up camp and were re- 
laxing with some firewater when sud- 
denly the hills were alive with whooping 
Shoshones, complete with war paint, 
feathers and rifles. 

The rifles turned out to be unloaded, 
but the raiding party gave the hunters 
15 minutes to get off the reservation, 

continued 
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BATTERY POWERED WARMTH 
FOR FEET THAT CAN'T 
COME IN FROM THE COLD 

Wear them smartly, happily at 
football games, when hunting or 
camping or wherever cold feet 
can threaten your fun. All-in-one. 
battery powered LECTRA SOX keep your 
feet warm as toast for hours. Over- 
the-calf length in white and washable 
orlon and nylon, trimmed in red. 



$g.95 


Sizes: 

Small, Medium, Large 

The proven way to 
keep your feet warm 
in the outdoor cold 


At your favorite Sporting Goods Counter 
TIMELY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

210 Eliot Street. Fairfield. Conn. 06430 
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We’ve got your number. 

A Seiko watch with a face from the past. 

And the body of the future. Because it’s 
made by automation. 

So you pay only for the timepiece not the 
time it took to make it. 

That’s why we’re first in sales. 

Now you’ve got our number. 

The largest manufacturer 
of jeweled lever watches in the world : SEIKO 
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and the hunters, although some of (hem 
were loaded, complied. 

The Shoshones had complained to the 
authorities about trespassers, explained 
a spokesman, and had been given the 
runaround. So the Shoshones taught 
them a thing or two about running 
around. 

PURSUIT 

Town Marshal Bob Lacquye of Naches, 
Wash, was trailing a suspected Army 
deserter from Fort Dix, N.J. one af- 
ternoon recently when the soldier slippHjd 
away into some bushes near the Naches 
High School football field, where Coach 
Jake Borck's Rangers were practicing. 

The team spotted the fugitive and 
could sec that he was increasing his lead 
over the marshal. Coach Borck decided 
it was about wind-sprint time anyway, 
so suddenly, in a burst of citizenship 
and scrimmage-weariness, the whole 
squad took off, as the coach remarked 
later, “like hounds after the fox.” 

The suspect heard a rumbling of cleats, 
looked up and saw 35 helmetcd deputies 
bearing down on him. He put on a kick 
but was caught from behind, after a live- 
ly broken-field quarter mile across the 
school grounds, by a lineman. After gain- 
ing some 3,000 miles running, he found 
himself at the bottom of a pile. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Norm Van Brocklin, coach of the At- 
lanta Falcons, following their 24-21 up- 
set of the New York Giants: “Atlanta 
has a lot of good young players. All 
they need is coaching.” 

• Bob Dinaberg, coach of California 
Western University, after his team's 3 1-0 
loss to Cal Poly, during which Cal West- 
ern lost the ball on fumbles six times 
and once failed to score from the one- 
yard line in four downs: “We were no 
more ready to play Cal Poly than the 
United States was ready to defend Pearl 
Harbor. To top it off, when 1 got back 
to the coaches’ office. 1 discovered some- 
one probably a Good Samaritan - had 
stolen our movie projector. I didn’t want 
to watch that massacre anyway.” 

• Chuck Hixson, SMU quarterback and 
NCAA major college leader in total 
offense and passing, explaining why, 
although he is a slow runner, he has 
rushed for five touchdowns; “The de- 
fense doesn’t know whether I’m sprint- 
ing out or walking over to talk to Coach 
(Hayden] Fry.” 
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WHERE DOES A STYLISH 

raincoat 


GO FOR A LOOK THAT'S INDEFATIGABLE? 


Rainfair turns eyes right. It’s 
the Courier style that's doing 
it. Short, permanently neat and 
right for any season with a plaid 
zip-in liner of wool, nylon and 
mohair. Get this military look 
and keep it with Scotchgard. 
the great rain and stain repeller. 


Fortrel is this perm:;nent press 
raincoat's staunch supporter. 
So you can count on wrinkle- 
resistant style with this blend 
of Fortrel polyester an d cotton 
from Wamsutta. In Black. 
Bronzine and British Tan. 
Nationally advertised at $45. 


Fortrel® Is s trademark of Fiber Industries, Inc. Celanese® 


At line stores everywhere. 


^MELANESE FORTREL 

Add a fiber from Celanese and good things get better 




We’d rather disappoint a customer at the counter 
than rent him a car that’ll disappoint him on the road. 


A customei’ who is disappointed at the counter will 
be bitter for five minutes. 

A customer who is disappointed on the road 
will be bitter foi'ever. 

It is this little piece of business acumen which 
has led us to the development of centralized main- 
tenance centers. The installation of electronic diag- 
nostic machines. And the development of a car 
manufacturer’s training program for mechanics. 

More recently it has led to the development 
of the first “NO” signs in the business. Like the 
oneyou see hanging in the window of the car above. 

This simple device is a last-ditch reminder to 
Hertz employees that nothing drives aw’ay good 
customers like cars that don’t drive so good. 

Now. needless to say, our ultimate objective 
is to not disappoint anybody anywhere. And in the 
interest of achieving this our people have orders 
to do everything humanly possible to see that 


our new- Fords and other new^ cars are in apple- 
pie condition. 

But we thought it might ^ive you a warm and 
secure feeling to know that given the choice, we’d 
rather give you the benefit of the less- 
er of the tw-o disajijiointments. 

The biggest should do more. 

It’s only right. 



A $180 radio. 
Ha, ha, ha. 


Of course, if you think of it as just a 
radio it's ridiculous. 

It's an FM stereo FM/AM receiver 
with a built-in pre-amplifier and a 28- 
watt music power amplifier plusa pair 
of sealed 5" woofer and 2" tweeter 
speakers. (Sounds more like $180* 
already, doesn’t it?) 

It's a great way to start a stereo 



system. Especially, if you don’t know 
what kind of stereo you want. 

After all, lots of people can’t decide 
between turntables and tape decks. 

Records are fun. But who knows? 
Tomorrow the whole works may be 
taped, 

With the 8FS-50W you’re not com- 
mitted to either. You get the heart of 
the system. You can add a turntable 
or tape deck or both any time you want 
to complete it. 

But while you’re making up your 



mind (or saving up your money) you 
can be listening to beautiful stereo, 
compliments of every broadcaster in 
your area. 

Sensible stereo— another revolu- 
tionary idea from Sony. 

Sony8FS-50W 

Stereo Receiver 


/ 



Pf.c«, J 1 79 95. 

«1968 SonyCorp.o' Amer.ct. Vii.t our Showroom, SgS Fitlh Avcnu*. N Y 



Tht 1M9 FIcttweM BrougMrn. Cadlllic Motor C«r DIvlilon, 


The brilliant 1969 Cadillac may not be your first, but it will certainly be your finest. 
New beauty new elegance, new conveniences and more spirited performance make 
it the most desirable car ever built— a masterpiece from the master craftsmen. 
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Olympics studded with broken 


. with a style all his 
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A HIGH TIME FOR SPRINTERS-AND KENYANS 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


A young Mexican was found on the floor of a cathedral 
in Mexico City last week, all broken up over being made 
to set a record for descending the bell tower. The Mex- 
ican said that four pushy Cubans had gotten him off to a 
flying start. At the hospital where he was taken for repairs 
he told police that the Cubans chased him into the ca- 
thedral and up the lower after he refused to go along with 
their plan to execute an athlete— any athlete, apparently — 
on the United States Olympic team. The Cubans wanted 
lo create an “incident.” The young Mexican was to have 
been paid for the service, but he said he reneged. 

The absence of a juicy conspiratorial homicide — real or 
fancied — did not, however, reduce in the least the spec- 
tacle the XIX Olympiad was making of itself. After one 
week of natural progress the Games had lived up to every 
fear that had been expressed for them e.xcepl, perhaps, 
the fear of the Mexicans themselves. The troops that ringed 
Olympic Stadium on opening day in anticipation of con- 
tinuing the blood war with student rioters were mostly 
there for the sun. A passing German girl was whistled at, 
and when she looked she could see in the tall grass the loung- 
ing soldiers, dressed for battle, and a sergeant with a 
switch trying to keep them awake. The students, bless 
them, had called a truce for the duration. 

But what is peace except a very relative condition? There 
was no peace for those who feared the altitude. There 
was, instead, the awful sight of the great Australian dis- 
tance runner, Ron Clarke, gray as dust, an oxygen mask 
pressed to his face as he lay unconscious by the track for 
10 minutes after the 10.000 meters on the first day of com- 
petition. Everybody knew Mexico City was 7,349 feet high 
and that there was this crazy thing called "oxygen debt.” 
Who had not heard the story of the International Olym- 
pic Committee meeting five years ago when Mexico City 
was chosen for the Game.s? One of the IOC members was 
supposed to have asked. “Will the altitude be a factor?” 
and the Mexican representative stood up and answered, 
“No,” ending discussion. 

Well, Ron Clarke has set 17 world records in his life- 
time of running, and by sheer volume of statistics he could 
be considered the best distance runner of all time. At 31, 
he was having his last fling at an Olympic gold medal. He 
was fit and confident of victory and he ran the 1 0.000 beau- 
tifully until, with three laps to go, he tried to give it a lit- 
tle extra. His legs began to deaden, and then his arms. His 
vision blurred. He said he felt as if his heart was rapping 
through the wall of his chest. While Kenyan Naftali Temu 
was running away with the gold medal, Clarke ran Just to 

Bill 7’00/we/ hurdled, threw, ran and leapt to a decathlon record. 
Elated Ktp Keino and Ben Jipcho ( S64) saluted crowd after 7.500. 


finish. “The straightaway looked two miles long,” he said, 
and at the finish he collapsed. Australians, weeping, clus- 
tered around him. 

Clarke used to make tight of runners who collapsed 
after races, having never found it necessary himself. ‘T 
apologize to them all,” he said. That night in the Olympic 
Village he complimented Britisher Dave Hemcry for his 
showing in one of the heats of the 400-metcr hurdles. 
“Good show. Dave." he said. Only it was not Hemery he 
was seeing, it was John Boulter, the British milcr. 

Two days later, after a series of electrocardiograms to 
make sure he was not risking his life. Clarke ran 5,000 me- 
ters more, and in the finals two more days later did better 
(fifth place). He established a fast enough pace so that Tu- 
nisian Mohamed Gammoudi— who had trained for a solid 
year in the Pyrenees to accommodate his particular fears — 
could hold off Kenya’s star, Kipchoge Keino, for the gold. 
Whenever they met in the village after that, Gammoudi 
would run up and kiss Clarke on the check. 

The Kenyan’^, meanwhile, seemed to mock the altitude 
and those who were succumbing to it. Like the Ethiopians 
and the Mexicans, they came conditioned by an accident 
of geography — they live way up there, too. When they 
finished their races, while others stopped to suck oxygen 
and moan on the grass, they ran on up the ramp leading 
out of the stadium, waving and smiling to the cheers of 
their countrymen as if they had participated in nothing 
more debilitating than Chinese checkers. Amazed jour- 
nalists began writing about the “super Kenyans" and to 
ask them silly questions like, “Do you believe black ath- 
letes are trying to dominate the Games to prove their su- 
periority over whites?” 

The fact was that in events over 800 meters the times 
were (with one exception, the 1.500) as bad as predicted, 
and even the top Kenyan and Ethiopian runners — Keino 
in the longer distances, Temu, Mamo Wolde — have done 
better at altitude. The tip-off on the advantage of being 
born to it was provided by young Amos Biwott. A Kenyan 
schoolboy (he is 18) and unsophisticated in the ways 
and means of steeplcchasing. Biwott attacked the hurdles 
like a high jumper, doing little hitch kicks as he went 
over. He declined to set foot in the water hazards. Over 
those he made grand leaps to stay dry. But nothing could 
tire him. not even his own technique. He won the gold 
medal in a breeze, and his more stylish countryman, Ben 
Kogo, was second. 

Americans had won both the 5.000 and 10.000 in To- 
kyo. Here in Mexico they were nowhere in sight at those 
distances, George Young, trained to his best and, like 
Clarke, expecting to win— and convinced he would have 
won at sea level — finished third in the steeplechase, and 
had to run a magnificent race to do it. 

comimird 
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Siill, there was Jim Ryun. Ah. had we forgotten Jim 
Ryun? The best saved for last. It would be Ryun who 
would salvage Olympic gold and end the frustrations of 
the American distance runners, this time at a distance clos- 
er to reality for the man who lakes his air at sea level: 
1,500 meters. On the last day of track and field compe- 
tition Ryun went out to challenge the ubiquitous Keino. 
who had been beaten badly in the 10,000 but by only a 
stride or two in the searing 5.000. Keino seemed tired at 
last after his week of almost continuous competition. In a 
semifinal the day before, Ryun had run him down in the 
last lap and had looked too strong for Keino while win- 
ning easily. What had seemed significant about the race 
then was that Keino appeared to be trying. 

At the start of the final Sunday afternoon it was ob- 
vious that this was going to be a very fast race, whether 
Keino liked the pace or not. At first it seemed he did not. 
Schoolboy Ben Jipcho, unwittingly serving as his coun- 
tryman Keino’s rabbit, moved out quickly, with Keino 
and Ryun hanging back. Then, in the second lap, Keino 
sprinted wide and came up on Jipcho as Ryun settled into 
ninth place. Early surging is not his style. The German 
contender Bodo Tummler held third place behind the two 
Kenyans. 

Suddenly the race began to get away from Ryun. On 
the third lap the pack divided. Keino led one group and 
Ryun led the other, but Keino was five yards ahead of his 
and accelerating. His intention was clear; spread so much 


Tartan track between himself and Ryun that Ryun would 
not be able to collar him in the stretch. Having been out- 
kicked in the 5.000. Keino was not about to have the 
same disaster overtake him in the 1,500. Now aware of 
the advantage Keino was making for himself, Ryun picked 
up speed and for a while ran between the two packs. At 
the bell for the last lap he moved up to fifth place in the 
first group. 

Ryun at this point was 40 yards back. That is a lot of 
ground to make up even if you are Jim Ryun. If you have 
to make it up in rarefied air against a Kipchoge Keino, 
you probably won’t. On the backstretch Keino glanced 
around to see if Ryun was coming. Ryun was. passing 
Tiimmler. stumbling slightly as he did so. but his progress 
was gradual and minimal. Keino had too much left. At 
the tape he was grinning broadly and Ryun was 20 yards 
in his wake. The lime was a somewhat spectacular 3:34.9. 
only 1.8 seconds off the world record, .7 of a second fast- 
er than Herb Elliott’s Olympic record set eight years ear- 
lier at Rome. It was easily the fastest 1,500 meters ever 
run at altitude. 

Accompanied by Jipcho, who kept touching him and 
patting him on the back as if the sparks might be passed 
on. Keino took a smiling, waving victory lap, holding up 
his forefinger to signify Kenya’s new preeminence in dis- 
tance running. Ryun, walking slowly to keep from stag- 
gering, moved up the ramp and out of the stadium. His 
race, in retrospect, had been just slightly less spectacular 



BLACK SPEED dominated the sprints when the U.S.’s Wyomia Tyus bettered the world record In the women’s 100-meter dash. 
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rubbery days laCer. They proved that Dr. Roger Bannister 
may not have been kidding when, in answer to the ques- 
tion of how long it would take a sea-lcvcl runner to ac- 
climate to Mexico City, he brusquely replied. '‘Twemy- 
five years.” 

The trouble with Mexico City, of course, is that it does 
not just sock it to you in the lungs, it goes for the stom- 
ach, too. The incidence of infection among visitors is so 
great that “You got it yet?” has become more common as 
an Olympic Village greeting than “How you doing?" Pre- 
cautions had been plentiful — cooks and kitchen workers 
wore sterilized clothing, silverware was delivered to the 
tables in scaled cellophane bags— but they were not fool- 
proof. Most of the afflicted competed anyway (the swim- 
mers generally did not seem to mind), but on occasion there 
was tragedy. Jack Bacheler, America's only qualifier in the 
5.000 meters, was hospitalized and could not run in the 
finals. Wade Bell, the tough little Oregonian who was fa- 
vored to win the 8(X) meters, was out for two days with 
.severe cramps, He threw up on the track before his trial 
heat race and was reluctant to run, but he tried anyway 
and did not qualify for the finals. He came off the track 
listing far to one side to relieve the pain. He complained 
that a muscle relaxant should have been given him, but 
Olympic officials are hot after drug takers just now and 
he was refused. He walked alone all the way back to the 
village, crestfallen. 

Beyond Mexican riots and Mexican altitude, the third 

eonllitued 


Jim Hines (279) equaled his (and others') pending worid mark in the men's 100 and Tommie Smith (3l}7)smashedthe worid record in the 200. 
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than Kemo s. Only Elliott's Olympic time was faster. Pe 
ter Snell, winner at Tokyo, would have been several strides 
behind him. Ryun found a bench and sat there for a long 
time alone. A friend came to hint and Ryun looked up. 
his face still contorted by the effort he had made. "God, 
it hurts,” he said. 

It was not many minutes after that that Mamo Woldc. 
an Ethiopian palace guard like Abcbe Bikila before him. 
trotted into the stadium an easy winner in the marathon 
Bikila, who won in Rome in I960 and Tokyo in 1964 
dropped out this time after 10 kilometers, but he is get- 
ting older now and he has been ill. Wolde's victory made 
it five golds out of five for Africans in running races over 
800 meters. Of the five, only Gammoudi does not make 
his home at high altitude, but he seems to be in the en- 
viable position of being able to train there whenever and 
for as long as he likes. 

What did the distance races prove for future gener- 
ations of Olympic site selectors? They proved that nations 
that spend a couple of million dollars to get a team ac- 
climated at special camps are not guaranteed a nickel's 
return. They proved the absolute folly of sea-level runners 
trying to sneak up on the problem by arriving at altitude 
the day before competition. They proved that the element 
of danger is not as remote as some people thought. Mau- 
rice Herriott of Great Britain, who had finished second in 
the steeplechase at Tokyo, passed out seven limes in 48 
hours after his race in Mexico and was still red-eyed and 
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and what should have been one of Ihe more obvious threats 
to Olympic peace was the likelihood of a demonstration 
by a small group of American Negro athletes led by John 
Carlos, Tommie Smith and Lee Evans. They had been 
hinting at it for months but communication between them 
and the U.S. Olympic officials broke down long ago, and 
the officials seemed satisfied to fill the void with a kind of 
tacit, Pollyanna belief in the surfacing power of harmony. 

The Olympic 100 meters passed without incident be- 
cause Jim Hines was the winner and Hines does not buy 
all that the militants try to sell. Then Smith won the 200. 
He won it in courageous style. He had torn a groin mus- 
cle in the semifinals and had to be iced down and taped 
from the waist to the bottom edge of his running shorts in 
order to continue. In the final, two hours later, Carlos 
held the lead with 50 yards to go. At that point, as he is 
wont to do when on the verge of victory, Carlos looked 
around. He need not have bothered. Smith, settling down 
in the stretch, was streaking past him. Carlos broke stride, 
and then when he looked to his right the Australian Peter 
Norman was passing him for second place. It was a fine 
race, one that Smith could be proud of, but he will not be 
remembered for his 19.8. He will be remembered for what 
happened next. 

On the victory stand during the playing of the national 
anthem, Carlos and Smith made their now famous black 
glove gesture. They were booed. At a press conference 
afterward Carlos flayed into white America in a familiar 
soliloquy, demanding as he did that reporters quote him 
accurately or not at all. There followed — after midnight 
the next day— the suspension of the two runners by the 
U.S. Olympic Committee, with a 48-hour notice to pack 
their bags and move out. The USOC at first wanted to 
keep the sentence light, no more than a censure, but the 
International Olympic Committee demanded more, al- 
though this was later denied in some quarters. In one ver- 
sion of the still untold story, the IOC dangled the pos- 
sibility of expelling the whole U.S. team, swimmers, fenc- 
ers, weight lifters and all. It said it could not let such 
abuses of the Olympic rules against political activity go 
unpunished, because if it did the Games would degenerate 
into sociopolitical symposiums. 

The uproar lasted a day, with newsmen and photogra- 
phers chasing after the two runners and conducting whosc- 
side-are-you-on opinion polls whenever a new head popped 
out of a building. British journalists seemed especially eager 
to take a crack at being sympathetic, but since Carlos and 
Smith had prepared themselves well for martyrdom there 
was no doubt they came out the heavies. Carlos had spurned 
the support of the all-white Harvard crew— “Who needs 
’em?” Not even all the black girls on the track team were 
quick to back Carlos, who had found it easy to antagonize 
people. He had stepped on a lot of toes, including those in 
the chow line, at the end of which he cared not to stand. 
The last and loudest word from Carlos was that he was 
going to sue the U.S. Olympic Committee. 

The Carlos-Smith affair took much of the play away 


from the Games themselves, and away from some mar- 
velous performances. Within a span of five minutes one 
afternoon stringy Bob Beamon long-jumped 29' 2Vi”, as if 
there never was a 28' barrier to fool with (nobody had ever 
jumped more than 27' AVa’ before), and was so moved by 
his accomplishment that he slipped from Ralph Boston's 
congratulating embrace, sank to his knees, put his fore- 
head on the ground and cried. Beamon, a New Yorker 
who performed briefly for the University of Texas at El 
Paso, is a slash of a man, 6' 3'. 160 pounds. He comes off 
the board like a huge, limby frog, his legs spread-eagled 
and his arms dangling between them. Ordinarily he does 
not come off the board at all. but a good fool or so be- 
hind it for safety’s sake. It was only a matter of time be- 
fore he began hitting it right, but not in his most soaring 
dreams did he expect this. The record leap came on his 
very first jump, just before a rainstorm (he took only one 
more of the permissible six jumps). “I was thanking 
that good man up there for letting me hit the ground right 
there,” he said. 

Not long after Beamon’s astonishing performance Lee 
Evans, out unusually fast, ran a world-record 43.8 in the 
400 meters. He had to run 43.8 to win, since just across 
the track young Larry James was running 43.9. With Ron 
Freeman, the U.S. swept the event. Willie Davenport com- 
pleted a four-year comeback by winning the high hurdles 
(he had been injured in Tokyo and w ritten off many times 
since). Randy Matson won the shotput on his first toss 
and Bob Scagren, daring to pass at such heights as 17' 
IVa" and 17' 6%', won the pole vault at 17' 8'/i'on fewer 
misses. 

Dick Fosbury, the Oregon man who thinks everybody 
else goes over the high-jump bar backward, created a 
small sensation in winning his specialty. Fosbury attacks 
the bar the way Japanese subway conductors jam the crowds 
in. He turns his back and puts his shoulder blade to it and 
does this astonishing flop. It may be laughable, and im- 
possible to teach, but the Fosbury flop is sound aero- 
dynamically. His winning flop was 7' 4'/^*’, not quite an 
inch better than Ed Caruthers, also of the U.S. The leap 
gave the American men their fifth victory in the eight field 
events. 

It had taken Seagren seven hours of nerve-jangling com- 
petition to win the pole vault. It took the 29-year-old Cal- 
ifornia schoolteacher, Bill Toomey, 24 hours to win the 
decathlon; 12 hours a day for two days. He gulped aspirin 
by the handful the first day to feed his tension headaches. 
He sprained his thumb pole vaulting when he missed twice 
at the opening height (“Can you imagine? Eleven feet! 
My name would have been mud!’’) and he strained his 
hip high-jumping in the rain. By the luck of the draw, he 
also had to endure dope tests two days in a row. 

But except for a brief period after the third event, 
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Oi$cus Thrower A! Oerter agair) proved there la no better Olympic 
competitor as he upset a powerful field for a fourth gold medal. 
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Oxygen tmnks got heevy use as many alh/etes succumbeet to altitude. 


Kenya's Amos Blwott(S$2) sailed through steeplechase to easy win. The fencers settled down to an t1-day siege In colorful Mlxhuca Sports City. 
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Toomey led all the way. He strengthened his lead with a 
sensational 45.6-second 400 meters, and he long-jumped 
25 ' 9%' against the wind (he had never done better in ei- 
ther event). He finished by beating o(T the late-challenging 
Hans-Joachim Walde of West Germany in the 1,500 me- 
ters to win 8,193 points to 8.1 1 1. 

Five years ago Toomey made up his mind: he was quit- 
ting the 400 meters for the decathlon. “A strange choice, 
but I couldn’t miss. Ten’s my favorite number. Ten letters 
in my name, born on January 10th, always wore No. 10 
as a ballplayer. It had to be the decathlon. The thing is, I 
never felt I belonged anywhere but around the edges until 
now. Not anymore, though. After 24 hours 1 earned that 
son of a gun.” 

Perhaps the most popular of American victories was 
that of A1 Oerter, who brings his discus around every four 
years, quietly wins his gold medal and goes home. Oerter 
could have carried the U.S. flag in the opening ceremo- 
nies this year but deferred to Mrs. Janice York Romary, a 
fencer, when he found out she was to be in her sixth Olym- 
piad. Mrs. Romary went out and shortened her skirt an 
inch and a half for the ceremony so she “wouldn’t look 
like an old dowdy,” and Oerter went out a few days later 
and won his fourth consecutive gold medal, which no- 
body outside of that standing high jumper and standing 
broad jumper, Ray Ewry (1900-08), has ever done in track 
and field — and one of his Olympics was unofficial. 

For Al Oerter it has become so beautifully natural. He 
has developed with the discus what the grooved swing is 
to the golfer; he always looks good; he seldom fouls. At 
32, a supervisor of computer communications for Grum- 
man Aircraft on Long Island, his approach to his game is 
purely analytical. He had this one figured: a 13-month 
program to get him to Mexico City just about the time he 
would be throwing 207' to 208', and that would be enough 
to win. He did not do 207', however. He took off the 
horse collar that protects a chronic injury of the cervical 
disc and threw 212'— twice. They were tremendous, soar- 
ing flights that seemed always to make the next guy throw 
a pop fly or bury one in the ground. 

This was to be Oerter’s last Olympics if he lost. He 
brought his wife Corinne and the Oerter daughters, Crys- 
liana, 9, and Gabrielle, 7, and they sat out in the rain to 
watch him. They kept wishing for Jay Silvester, the fa- 
vorite, to trip. Not to get hurl, just to trip. 

“Corinne said if this was it she wanted the girls to see 
it,” Al said. “The day after I won she quit talking that 
way. She has mentioned Munich and 1972 about six times 
since breakfast.” The Oerter timetable now calls for at 
least two more Olympics. He says he will continue to im- 
prove until he is 40. 

As the track and field part of the Olympics ended, the 
U.S. team had won 15 gold medals, 6 silver, 7 bronze, 
for a total harvest of 28, which was 15 more than the Rus- 
sians, 20 more than the eye-catching Kenyans and easily 
ahead of anyone else. And already out of the wings and 
into the pool that is certain to become their personal vic- 
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lory parade were ihe U.S. swiiiimcrs. When the women’s 
medley relay team beat the Australians, barely, for the 
first swimming gold. 17-year-old Catie Ball said of the Aus- 
sies: “They swam much out of their class. Really." 

The men’s team was shot through with the mrisia.s 
(“They’re taking pills, but I don’t sec how you can avoid 
it. all this greasy food," said Coach George Haines) but 
won the 400-mctcr freestyle relay anyw'ay. Donald Mc- 
Kenzie upset the Russians. Nicolai Pankin and Vladimir 
Kosinsky, in the men's 100-meler breaststroke. “I didn’t 
think I could lose." said Pankin. 

It was quickly determined, however, that the renowned 
Mark Spitz would iioi win six gold medals, as everybody 
thought. Spitz finished third and Zac Zorn finished last to 
Australia's Michael Wenden in the lOO-metcr freestyle final. 
Ken Walsh was second. It was also clear that Sue Pe- 
dersen was going to win the freestyle crying championship. 
Even after finishing second to teammate Jan Hcnnc in the 
100-meter freestyle (another teammate. Linda Gustavson. 
was third for a U.S. sweep), she stood there on the vic- 
tory stand bawling her pretty blue eyes out as they played 
The Slar-Spaiif;/i'J Banner. 

Heat and the altitude contributed to a grim week for 
the rowers— winners and losers alike. They were no better 
able to cope than were the distance runners. An Aus- 
tralian here, a Frenchman there — they keeled over like 
Hollywood Apaches. One Danish rower had to be lifted 
into a first-aid boat in the middle of a race. 

Those who won the gold were the ones who persevered, 
as did the West Cierman eight-oared crew. This was to be 
a battle with the Harvard crew, the Shaggics (they wore un- 
crew cuts), and at the start it was Harvard trailing New 
Zealand. But at the end it was the West Germans all 
alone, and deep in the admiring heart of Coach Karl 
Adam (“They are completely worn out. It seems impos- 
sible, but they were able to row to the absolute limit of phys- 
ical exertion"). The West Germans were a long lime get- 
ting to the point where they could enjoy the victory, un- 
less enjoyment is lying around coughing and vomiting. 

Harvard finished last in its bid for a small miracle. 
Only hours before the repechages. Harvard had to juggle 
its boat when one of its number came down with the 
usual. The Harvards were still good enough to get to the 
finals. “Wcjusl couldn't keep up," said Coach Harry Par- 
ker. It was a low finish for a high hope: the U.S. had 
boats in all seven finals, but managed only a silver in pairs- 
without-cox and a bronze in double sculls. 

Right from the time he walked into the stadium on open- 
ing day, that Russian flag thrust out in front of him (he 
used only one hand), Leonid Zhabotinsky was obviously 
something to be reckoned with. Known as Zhabo, he is 
the champion of all weight lifters, and the guy who thought 
he could reckon with him was handsome .h>L’ Dntai; of the 

Near exhaustion seven hours after start of fiercest vaulting com- 
petition ever. Bob Seagren of the U.S. soared to Olympic record. 


U.S.. pretty imposing himself at 315 pounds. Someone 
reported to Dube that Zhabo was sick after eating a whole 
cantaloupe, skin and all. “Hell." said Dube. '’/ ate a 
whole cantaloupe last night and / didn't get sick." Dube 
lifted the good fight, but he could do no better than third 
and Zhabo again got the gold. “It was my eating habits,” 
Dube said forlornly. “I'm a Southern boy, I need that 
good Southern cooking to get by on." 

With seven games played and their winning streak at a 
stunning 73, it was obvious that the U.S. basketball team 
was not nearly as bad as people had said — and the Rus- 
sians and Yugoslavians had hoped. In fact. Coach Hank 
Iba had his team looking so slick that there was hardly a 
spectator left who thought anybody else had a chance. 
The Americans did in Yugoslavia with oldtime ease, and 
seemed capable of beating the Russians (mechanical as 
ever) on instinct alone. Kansas' Jo Jo White and a b'S" 
junior college product named Spencer Haywood were the 
stars, but the catalyst was Iba. who worked out a special 
ofTcnse for the Olympians, then drove them long hours 
until they loved it. “Coach Iba is the biggest asset we 
have.” said the team captain. Mike Silliman of Army. “I 
don't think he’ll let us lose.” 

Until the Carlos-Smith act got top billing, the Amer- 
icans had not engaged in the kind of Olympic exercises 
that make the Games sometimes discouraging. North Ko- 
rea had canceled out because of a name it could not 
have; the Czechs refused to eat at the same tables with the 
Russians; and a Polish athlete, displeased with the mu- 
sical selections of a group of Ghanaians, threw a bag of 
water from a window onto the offending radio and its 
owner, and got a rock through his window in retaliation. 

A young Cuban tennis player defected, but the Cubans 
as a whole were not speaking to anyone who looked like 
an American. The Kenyans, sensitive to criticism the way 
a toy balloon is sensitive to the lighted cigarette, were just 
as tight-lipped. But not so the Russian volleyball coach, 
who let this one slip out after his team was booed in the 
match v/iih the Czechs: '’My players are not affected by 
the crowd. If they were, they would not be professionals 
and they would have been left home." 

Through it all the Mc.xicans maintained their resolve to 
be accommodating whatever the cost. A Mexican police- 
man exchanged his badge for a Canadian’s maple leaf 
pin. A guard at the village gate, unable to get a pretty girl 
to show her pass as she hurried by, shrugged and said, 
“What can 1 do? She is woman." Young boys at the vil- 
lage posted themselves by the telephones and, when an 
athlete came by, offered the receiver and said. '’My sister 
wants to talk to you." 

And the Mexicans simply will not become discouraged. 
The wife of an ABC television executive put in a call for a 
wake-up ring at 7:.30 at her hotel. At 8 o’clock, unrung, 
she awakened and, in a snit, called the desk. “What hap- 
pened to my wake-up call?" she demanded. “Hang up. 
Sefiora.” was the polite reply, “and I will be happy to call 
you right back." end 
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NEVER RULE OUT AN OLD CHAMP 

The Green Bay Packers are off to a dreary start with three tosses and a tie in their first six games and the powerful 
Dallas Cowboys coming up this Monday, but it would be a mistake to consider them dead by TEX MAULE 


I n Green Bay. where the Packers {see 
cover) are gods and Vincent Lombardi 
is their prophet, the parishioners are get- 
ting a little edgy. A stranger in the King's 
X bar and restaurant one night recently 
had the temerity to ask: “What’s wrong 
with the Packers?” Conversation stilled, 
the bartender stopped stirring a martini 
and a waitress dropped a tray of dirty 
dishes. Finally one of the patrons placed 
his beer gently on the bar, fixed the 
stranger with a baleful eye and said, 
“Is there something wrong with the 
Packers?” 

• Well. . . .” 

“There is nothing wrong with the 
Packers.” the patron said sternly. 
“Wait." 

Last year the same question would 
have been greeted with laughter, but now 
the true believers, who in their secret 
hearts ask the same question, react with 
a fierce defensive loyalty when someone 
else does. 

Because, obviously, there is something 


wrong with the Packers. After three 
straight world championships and two 
Super Bowls, they are now — with the 
season nearly half over — possessed of a 
sad 2-3-1 record and are facing the not 
entirely cheering prospect of meeting 
the Cowboys in Dallas next Monday in 
the season’s biggest game to date. 

The fault is not. as is generally be- 
lieved, that Vince Lombardi is no long- 
er coach. Nor is it, as others say. that 
the Packers have collectively gone over 
the hill in their Cadillacs. Some of them 
are old, but theirs is a singularly robust 
old age. They miss Lombardi to a de- 
gree. but not to the point of collapse. 

Although they are in trouble, the Pack- 
ers are not dead — far from it. Their par- 
lous state results from a number of prob- 
lems, none insoluble. The first, and most 
serious, was a concentration of injuries 
at one position — defensive tackle. Then, 
when the tackles regained their health 
and the defense its accustomed puis- 
sance. Bart Starr, their All-Pro quar- 


terback, pulled a muscle in his right arm 
warming up before a game with the Los 
Angeles Rams two weeks ago, Zeke Brat- 
kowski. his usually capable replacement, 
had an off day. throwing three inter- 
ceptions and fumbling once. Yet the 
Rams still needed a late and questionable 
pass-interference cal! to beat Green Bay 
16-14. 

“It makes you feel like looking up at 
the sky and saying, ‘Hey, up there, what 
did we do?’” said Guard Jerry Kra- 
mer, who was playing with a broken 
thumb, after the game. “I mean, how 
long is this going to go on?” 

It started early, Bob Brown, a mas- 
sive defensive lineman who can fill in at 
either end or tackle, broke his arm be- 
fore the All-Star Game; Henry Jordan, 
the balding All-Pro tackle, came down 
with back miseries; Jim Weatherwax, 
who is the third defensive tackle behind 
Jordan and Ron Kostelnik, tore a car- 
tilage and had a knee operation; soon 
thereafter Kostelnik went to the sidelines 
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with a badly wrenched knee. This left 
Green Bay facing strong running teams 
such as Detroit and Minnesota with 
rookie tackles. It damaged the cohesion 
of the Packer defense against passes, too. 

"It ruined our continuity." said Wil- 
lie Davis, sounding a bit like Allic Sher- 
man of the Giants. "With new men in 
the defensive line, the pass rush was off 
a little. That meant the quarterback was 
getting maybe an extra half second to 
throw the ball. Our defensive backs, in 
the past, have been able to play with 
some recklessness because they knew 
they wouldn’t have to cover their man 
more than three, maybe three and two- 
tenths seconds. If the ball wasn't thrown 
by then, somebody on the defensive line 
would have the quarterback. 

"I wasn’t getting in as fast as usual, 
either," Davis continued. He pointed to 
a jagged, fresh scar along the inside of 
his left thumb. "I got that in the ex- 
hibition game against Cleveland," he 
said. "Tackled Leroy Kelly and hit the 
ground with my left hand under his but- 
tocks and all his weight on my thumb, 
then someone else Jumped on the pile. I 
didn't feet any pain, but when I got up 
and looked down at my thumb the bone 
was sticking out right at the first joint. 

I went over to the sideline, but I felt 
kind of sheepish, you know. Here's me. 


a big pro football player, coming off 
and saying, ‘Coach, 1 can’t play because 
my thumb hurts.’ " 

Davis did not miss any playing time: 
his thumb was set. stitched up and pro- 
vided with a brace and he was in the line- 
up when the season opened. "It hurt 
my pass rush because this is my pulling 
hand," Willie explained. "I mean, 1 hit 
the blocker, give him a move, then pull 
him with my left hand when I go. With 
the brace on my thumb, I couldn't get 
a good grip to pull and the thumb still 
got a shock. It throbbed between plays 
and hurt my concentration. Now I got 
a different kind of brace and it won’t 
hurt. It should help." 

The deferred pass rush wrecked the 
delicate timing of the Packer defense. 
"When Detroit beat us [23-17 in the 
third game of the season]. Bill Munson 
hurt us by setting up quick, then throw- 
ing boom,” Willie said. "He established 
a rhythm. In the past we used to break 
up the quarterback’s rhythm. The backs 
and linebackers had faith in our rush, 
so they played the receivers close. The 
quarterback would set up, look, then 
have to look somewhere else. In that lit- 
tle second we'd either get to him or hurry 
him. But when we quit getting in so 
fast, the defensive backs began playing 
farther off the receivers. That meant the 


Among the Packer wounded are Jerry Kramer 
(64) who has a broken right thumb. Willie 
Davis (87) whose left thumb Is broken and 
Ron KostelnIk (77) who has a wrenched knee. 

receivers were open quicker and we had 
even less time to get to the quarterback. 
It broke up the whole defense." 

Willie massaged his sore thumb 
thoughtfully. "Before wc played Los An- 
geles we talked to the secondary,” he 
said. “Wc asked them to trust us again, 
and cover close. We got the defensive 
line together again. The injuries kept us 
from developing this cohesion, but I 
think wc got it back now." 

Against the Rams the Green Bay de- 
fense appeared as solid as ever. Kos- 
telnik played part of the game on his 
sore knee, then went out for Bob Brown, 
who played with a thick pad over his bro- 
ken arm. Later Kostelnik came back and 
Brown relieved Lionel Aldridge, who had 
sprained his ankle against Detroit and 
was still limping. The line performed 
well, and the Rams’ Roman Gabriel, 
who has been belter protected than any 
other quarterback in the league, was un- 
der strong pressure. Once Davis com- 
bined with Brown to throw him for a 
1 3-yard loss, and he completed only sev- 
en of his 20 passes for a skimpy 97 
yards. The Green Bay secondary cov- 
ered close. 

Despite the fact that the Rams' de- 
fensive line is one of the best in pro foot- 
ball, the Packer offensive line did a good 
job of protecting Bratkowski, proving 
once more that it is not overage in ser- 
vice. as some experts have contended. 

At 35, Forrest Gregg, a perennial All- 
Pro at offensive tackle, is one of the old- 
est players on the team. His assignment 
was blocking David Jones, the most fear- 
some of the Ram foursome. Most teams 
block Jones with two and sometimes 
three men but for the most part Gregg 
took on Jones alone. Gregg was beaten 
a few times, but he handled himself brisk- 
ly and well and Jones did not terrorize 
the Packer quarterback. 

Gregg is a grizzled man who looks 
his 35 years and who plays his position 
with more finesse than any other player 
in the league. "I feel just about the same 
now as I did when I came up in 1956." 
he says. "Oh, 1 suppose 1 may have 
lost a step in speed, but I don't think I 
have lost any quickness." 

He has been a Packer from before 

conUnued 
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GREEN BAY continued 


the Lombardi era and he has a deep re- 
spect for the former Packer coach. 
“Coach Lombardi was a more emotional 
man than Coach Bengtson.” he said. 
“Both of them are perfectionists, but 
they go about it in a different way. Vince 
gave us pep talks and gave us the devil 
when we made mistakes. Coach Bcngt- 
son explains to you in detail what will 
happen if you do what he asks and what 
will happen if you don’t. He leaves it 
up to us to get ourselves up for a game. 
By now we should be able to.” 

Phil Bengtson was the defensive coach 
under Lombardi for nine years before 
becoming the head man this season. He 
took over the most porous defense in 
the league in 1959, and during his ten- 
ure the Packers have never ranked worse 
than third on defense. He is a soft-spo- 
ken, friendly man with none of Lom- 
bardi's histrionic tendencies. On occa- 


sion he may lose his temper and chew 
out an errant player, but not often. 

"He’s just as tough as Lombardi,” 
Ray Nitschke once said. “The difference 
is when Lombardi yells at you, you don't 
know if he means it or not. When Bengt- 
son hollers, you know he means it." At 
the time Bengtson took over from the 
hard-driving Lombardi, many observers 
felt that the Packers would miss the whip 
and perhaps they do. 

"Phil is a softer man than 1 am." Lom- 
bardi said recently, sitting behind the 
big desk in his office in Green Bay. “I 
don’t say that critically. He is a fine 
coach, the best defensive coach 1 know, 
and I can't think of a better coach for 
the Packers. But it is not in him to be 
harsh and demanding and make the play- 
ers hate him. You have to have some- 
one on the staff who is a driver. If it 
isn't the head coach, then it has to be 


someone else. I think Phil should let 
one of the assistants do the job. Give 
him a free hand.” 

Lombardi does not take an active part 
in coaching the Packers anymore and it 
is unlikely that he ever will, He appears 
at practice for 20 or 30 minutes when 
he can, but he does no coaching. 

“I stand on the sidelines and watch, 
just to let the boys know I still have my 
eye on them." he says. “I see them cut- 
ting their eyes at me and 1 know what 
they're thinking, but 1 don’t say any- 
thing to them." 

He also goes over game film with the 
eoaches, but any suggestions he might 
have and they are few — he gives to 
Bengtson privately. He has resigned him- 
self to keeping his hands off the rcin.s 
and he has contained himself with the 
iron self-discipline he has always 
preached. 

Bengtson, who has been an assistant 
coach all of his football life until now, 
has taken secure control of the club. 
He has made few changes; the Green 
Bay practice lacks only the figure of Lom- 
bardi to be precisely the same as be- 
fore. “That was the idea from the out- 
set," he says. “This is a veteran team 
used to doing things a certain way.” 

He makes no effort to stimulate the 
players' emotions. “They are champi- 
ons," he says. “I think that takes a dif- 
ferent type of motivation. It has to come 
from the player himself. I think adver- 
sity causes them more trepidation than 
it does an ordinary player. They don't 
have to be told to get up for a big game." 

The injuries they suffered early this 
season cost the Packers their old stock 
in trade ball control, Instead, the oth- 
er team exercised control, maintaining 
its drive through the weak spots in the 
Packer line. "A month ago 13eiroit 
picked up extra yards veering toward 
the end Aldridge plays when he is well." 
Bengtson said. “They kept the ball for 
all but one play in the last nine minutes 
and 40 seconds of the first game wc 
played. With the defense healthy. I think 
wc can stop that." 

If Starr comes back strong the Pack- 
ers could be as deadly as ever. At 34. 
though. Starr may be more vulnerable 
physically than in the past and slower 
to recover. In the last couple of years 
he has been nagged by injuries of one 
kind or another. Bratkowski was 37 last 
Sunday and is no sturdier than Starr. 

Certainly there is no feeling of de- 



RayN/lsehke{/9ft) and Bob Jeter, like many key Packers, are past 30 but still highly effective. 
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spair on the team; the reaction is more 
one of bewilderment than of dismay. Eli- 
jah Pitts, the veteran halfback who 
missed half of the 1967 season with a rup- 
tured Achilles' tendon, says. "It seems 
unreal. I mean, us blowing games like 
this. I know we're as good as we ever 
'were when we’re all together." 

Lombardi, while avoiding pep talks, 
did talk to the team briefly before the sea- 
son. but his subject had more to do 
with manner than morale. Some play- 
ers had come to camp in Nehru jackets. 
Jong hair and sideburns, and Lombardi 
took them to task. "We have spent 10 
years building your image as a profes- 
sional on the same level as a doctor or 
a lawyer," he said. "1 can't tell you to 
cut your hair or trim your sideburns or 
wear conventional clothes. But you don’t 
look like Packers in that getup," 

Most of the players complied. Willie 


Davis, however, retained his sideburns 
until just before the Los .Angeles game. 

"Coach Lombardi told me that if I 
grew sideburns, it would take the 
strength from the scalp on top of my 
head and I would get a bald spot," Wil- 
lie said, laughing. "But that's not why 
1 cut off the sideburns, I want every- 
thing to be as near as possible the way 
it was when we were winning." 

Davis and the rest of the Packer vet- 
erans have a slow fuse. It is understand- 
able in a team that has had as niuch 
success as this one over as long a pe- 
riod; without the goad of a Lombardi, 
it is difficult for them to arouse them- 
selves for a regular-season game. 

"We have played so many big games 
in the last few years," Gregg said be- 
fore the Detroit game Sunday. "We get 
up for the big ones, But if we don’t 
start winning soon, all of the games will 


be big,” They shook off their apathy 
against the Rams, albeit in a losing cause. 
This was a traditional Packer game, re- 
plete with thundering blocks and tack- 
les. There was no trace of complacency. 
They came within a couple of minutes 
and that doubtful penalty call of beat- 
ing a club which had won 1 2 straight 
league games going into this one. When 
it was over, they were angry but not dis- 
heartened. 

"We can’t kid ourselves anymore." 
Davis said afterward. "We’ve got to win 
the next game. Some games challenge 
your existence more than others. The 
Ram game was like that. So is our next 
game with Detroit and the Dallas game 
after that." 

Despite Davis’ declaration, the Pack- 
ers did not win the Sunday game with 
the Lions--but they didn’t lose it. ci- 
ther. They gave up two quick touch- 
downs in the first quarter, both on pass- 
es to Earl McCuIlouch, Detroit's bril- 
liant rookie end. then settled down to 
three quarters of typical tough Green 
Bay football. Bratkowski threw sparingly 
but well. After the Lions fumbled a punt 
in the third period. Bratkowski hit Car- 
roll Dale for a 1 4-yard touchdown. Then 
in the fourth quarter the Packers drove 
to the Detroit three, where Bratkowski 
was hit hard and temporarily stunned. 
Bart Starr came in to replace him. 

The Lions, knowing Starr’s arm was 
still hurt, closed in to shut off the run. 
and Starr, ignoring the pain, passed to 
a wide-open Boyd Dowler for the touch- 
down. The Green Bay defense, playing 
with its old agility and fire, forced an- 
other Detroit fumble and the Packers 
drove once more. However, young Clau- 
dis James fumbled deep in Detroit ter- 
ritory to kill that drive with only a min- 
ute left. 

The Lions prudently settled for the 
tie, running out the clock while the fans 
booed. The Packers were not happy with 
the tic. but they should have been. Even 
though Kramer injured a knee early in 
the game and was replaced by rookie 
Bill Lueck. the Packers demonstrated 
that accustomed efficiency. When Lueck 
was unable to contain Alex Karras, the 
violent Detroit tackle, the flexible Pack- 
ers moved Gregg from tackle to guard 
and solved that problem. 

For most of this game, especially in 
the second half, the Packers looked like 
the old Packers. That may be bad news 
for the rest of the league. end 
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Coach Phi! Bangtson. watching the action with Forrest Gregg, is not enjoying his first year. 


THE FURLOUGH WAS SALUBRIOUS 


After a year's layoff Rick Barry came back to pro basketball better than ever. Playing for his old coach. Alex Hannum, 
and with a largely new cast In Oakland, he helps make the team the class of the ABA by FRANK DEFORD 


I I was obvious this past weekend in In- 
dianapolis and Louisville that Alex 
Hannum. the coach of the Oakland 
Oaks, possesses compassion— or at least 
a high sense of order. He and his co- 
owner. Rick Barry, were making their 
debuts in the American Basketball As- 
sociation. and only rarely did Hannum 
rise to charge that his star had received 
an unsympathetic rules interpretation. 
It was a judicious exercise in restraint. 
On ihe couple of occasions when Han- 
num did protest that Barry was being 
manhandled, one could only be reminded 
of the title of Comedian Jack Douglas* 
new book. The Neighbors Are Scoring 
My tVol^. 

Barry sat out last season, after Jump- 
ing to the ABA. under a court injunc- 
tion that he must honor the NBA op- 
tion clause that bound him to the San 
Francisco Warriors. His return perform- 
ance suggests that year-long layoffs are 
marvelously beneficial furloughs from 
life that politicians, teen-agers and, most 
particularly, lawyers might explore in 
order to improve the race. In his off 
year Barry moved to the suburbs, gained 
10 pounds and lowered his golf handi- 
cap by 10 strokes. His accomplishments 
against the Indiana and Kentucky teams 
were equally prodigious as the Oaks 
already schooled in the finest Hannum 
traditions slaughtered the opposition 
144-133 and 134-113. 

Barry scored 36 and 46 points, mak- 
ing 31 of 54 shots and all 20 free throws. 
He picked up 23 rebounds, leading both 
teams in the Kentucky game with 14. 
and he passed off for 12 assists, which 
was second only to the total of Larry 
Brown, who was the league leader in 
that respect last year. In fact, during 
"garbage time” — late in one-sided 
games, when players usually go for their 
averages — Barry became even more in- 


tent on assists, as if that kind of action 
offered greater challenge. Most of this 
Barry appeared to manage with all the 
difficulty of a man opening a lunch pail. 
On the occasions when Hannum called 
a play like his "two-down” (clearing a 
side for Barry). Rick scored with such 
ridiculous ease that it seemed as if bas- 
ketball itself was defeated — not just In- 
diana or Kentucky. 

Since Oakland has picked up two 
league All-Stars, Brown and Doug Moe. 
and some fine rookies, notably Warren 
Armstrong of Wichita Stale, the Oaks 
could make a mockery of the ABA league 
race. Their small guards would be a se- 
rious liability against stiffer competition, 
but Barry says, heatedly. "Put us in a 
division with the NBA expansion teams, 
and I promise you — I guarantee you — 
we wouldn't finish last. And with a lit- 
tle lime, maybe we'd win.” 

Though he enjoyed the year off and 
found it "less difficult than I expected,” 
Barry never completely got the game 
out of his system. He almost came back 
once, afterasecrcl three-and-a-ha)f-hour 
conference with Warrior Owner Franklin 
Mieuli in Nate Thurmond's San Fran- 
cisco apartment last January. The meet- 
ing was, officially, a nonmecting, as law- 
yers from both sides agreed to it only 
with the stipulation that neither side 
could ever introduce its discussions in 
court. 

Mieuli wanted to talk Barry into com- 
ing back and finishing out the season, 
and Baro’. excited with that prospect, 
often lapsed into the old first-person plu- 
ral, as in: "Sure we can still catch St. 
Louis.” 

"He was so enthusiastic.’' says Mieu- 
li, "that if I had had a Warrior uni- 
form to put him in then, he would have 
been back that minute.” 

"Well, I realty wasn't in shape, but 


sure 1 would have done it." Barry says 
now, "if only Franklin could have for- 
gotten all this nonsense about litigation.” 
Barry's lawyers cautioned him not to 
return, so he stayed on the sidelines till 
last weekend. His value to the challeng- 
ing league was immediately recognized 
at the gale. Indianapolis had a near sell- 
out, and Louisville drew an ABA rec- 
ord crowd of 13,067. 

Barry and Bill Bradley have been the 
only two white players in recent years 
to establish themselves as genuine bas- 
ketball stars. Bradley, the Renaissance 
Man, has received more attention; upon 
his return to basketball last year there 
was present the aura of a Ulysscan home- 
coming. a sort of patriotic fervor, the 
way it must have been in other times 
when Lindbergh or Admiral Byrd or the 
Rainbow Division came back. 

Barry's return did not evoke vespers, 
because he is strictly of this moment— 
U.S. Modern- whereas Bradley is 
American Gothic. Barry is the practical 
achiever, not the epic hero. Lean and 
fair, impulsive and direct, he is the 
model product of an affluent society. 
He has a significant piece of his own 
action, making him possibly the first 
chattel-owner in professional sports. It 
is Bradley who is celebrated as the All- 
American Boy. but Barry best personifies 
that ideal now— because .All-American 
boys, like images and other things, 
arc changing, too. 

He remains tremendously aware, in- 
variably restless and full of opinions. Sit- 
ting in the dingy old locker room at the 
Fairgrounds in Indianapolis a few min- 
utes before his debut, sweat beaded his 
forehead. Sometimes, as the snappy band 
music from below drifted up, he would 
suddenly set to drumming his fingers 
nervously in the air. But also, he 
yawned a great deal. 
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Hannum began to go over his color 
codes that signal the types of team de- 
fense. Barry yawned again; he has 
known these since 1965, when he broke 
in under Hannum at San Francisco. 
Suddenly, though, the coach changed 
his lone. Hannum believes in encour- 
aging team response in these sessions, 
and Barry could sense that everybody 
was going to get a chance at some- 
thing. He listened carefully. 

"When we get into a situation like 
that,” Hannum. now quite the school- 
master, said, "where is the No. 1 place 
— and we've talked about this — where 
you should begin to gel aggressive? Can 
anybody answer me?” 

“Offensive boards,” said one voice, 
immediately and firmly, louder and a 
split second ahead of the others, who 
muttered the answer. Barry was ready. 
That is his life style, to anticipate, get 
there directly and to score. "A break, a 
clear 20-footer, coming off a pick — what- 
ever — he creates his own shot situa- 
tions,” says Brown, the Oaks’ playmak- 
er. "He is the greatest offensive oppor- 
tunist ever. Listen, if all 10 guys go up 
for a rebound, Rick will not only get it. 
but the other nine will somehow fall 
down and he will end up with a layup. 
The first exhibition game, he was so tired 
he looked as if he'd have to come out 
for oxygen every seven minutes, and he 
still got 52 points.” 

Now it was time for the Oaks to move 
down onto the court for the opener. 
They stood there in the dark as each play- 
er was introduced in turn. With a prop- 
er sense of the dramatic. Barry was being 
saved for last. Only an hour or so be- 
fore, on his way to the game, he had kid- 
ded Moe. who has a massive terror of 
airplanes. "You might be the first play- 
er in the NBA to lose 25 pounds a sea- 
son from fear,” Barry said. 

"This is the ABA, Rick.” Moe said 
softly, smiling. There was no reply. 

The next-to-last Oak was introduced 
and ran out on the court, and Barry 
stood alone with Hannum in the dark. 
"Maybe I should trip and fall,” he said, 
for something to say. Then the P.A. 
called out. "Rick Barry,” and he was 
off. satisfied, not looking back, loping 
along in the spotlight that followed him 
across the court. smd 
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P>1RT 3: ESSAYS OJ>f GOLF 


*MA7Sr, I’M DROPPIATG YOUR 
B>1G RIGHT HERE* 

BY GEORGE PLIMPTOA^ 



Mosl professiom! golfers feel caddies should 
be inconspicuous and silent, but rarely is the 
role filled in that exemplary fashion. Some 
caddies like the limelight, and others, well, if 
you talk with them, the things you hear . . . ! 


ATust about the liveliest place to listen 
to golf conversation, though of a slight- 
ly different nature from what you hear 
in the clubhouse, is along the rail fence 
or out back by the shed where the tour- 
ing caddies perch between the big golf 
bags they tend. Their rialto is here, and 
they rock back and forth and compare 
notes and swap yams and gossip and 
talk of their rounds, and particularly 


about money and how their pros let them 
down; “Oh my, we're doin' jes’ fine and 
then my man he goes an' dies on me," 
etc., etc. 

There are about 40 professional cad- 
dies — touring caddies, they arc called — 
some of whom, the fortunate ones, stay 
with one golfer throughout the winter 
tour (the PGA does not allow the lour- 
ing caddie system during the summer 

continutd 
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months when the hi^ schools are out; 
at that time a caddie must stick to a 
home course), while the others, less for- 
tunate. travel uncommitted and hope to 
pick up a bag. or “pack a bag.” as the 
phrase goes, when they turn up on the 
eve of a tournament. 

The touring caddies arc a wildly in- 
dividual clan, not at all to be confused 
with the local caddies. They are a no- 
madic group— some of the more disap- 
proving professionals refer to them as 
“the traveling brewery” — that moves 
from tournament to tournament, usually 
four or five to a car, and suddenly ap- 
pears around the caddie shacks with the 
abruptness and aplomb of extremely 
competent men sent to do an expert job. 
The local caddies stare at them with as 
much awe as they work up for the pro- 
fessional golfers. Johnny Pott once told 
me: “1 can’t imagine what it’s like to trav- 
el with the touring caddies. 1 remember 
once a car with six of them in it. going 
cross-country, came through my home 
town, and they stopped by to pick up a 
club 1 had promised one of them. Well, 

1 opened up the trunk of their car to 
put in the driver and there wasn’t any- 
thing in there at all — no suitcases, kits, 
anything. Real gypsies. They travel in 
just their shoes.” 

I got to know some of these caddies 
by wandering down from time to time 
and asking questions. It was very lively 
listening. Most of them are Negroes, 
though there are exceptions, notably Ar- 
nold E’almer’s caddie. Bob Blair, a loner 
1 never saw with the others, and a cad- 
die Jack Nicklaus often uses. Angelo 
Argea. 

The caddies had a splendid variety of 
nicknames: Cut Shot. Violence, Texas 
Sam, the Wolfman, the Rabbit, the Bar- 
on, Cricket, the Rock. Big Ted. the Golf- 
ball . . . their names peppering their 
conversation, as in. "Hey, Cricket, you 
seen the Golf ball?" “No, ask Wolfman.” 
Ted Randolph was the one called Wolf- 
man. He was given that nickname in 
the Boy Scouts w-herc. he told me, he 
had once done a very impressive imi- 
tation of a werewolf. I could not imag- 
ine such an imitation. 

Walter Montgomery was the one they 
called Violence. He had had his hair 
straightened. He kept it flattened slick 
against his skull, so that the sheen of 
black seemed newly painted on. He was 
named after his short temper a char- 
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actcristic he had worked in recent years 
at curbing. 

"What did you use to do. Violence?” 
I asked, relishing the odd nickname and 
the strangeness of it on the tongue. 

“I’ve cooled it, baby. It don’t make 
no sense. It don’t do no help to the 
guys I was packing for.” 

‘ ‘You mean you took it out on the golf- 
ers?” I asked. 

“A cat’d make some crazy play like 
miss a putt of two foot. Now a cat like 
that, why he's cuttin' my money, mak- 
ing a bad shot, dig? So 1 go up and 
kick his bag. I really bang it.” 

“Well, how did they take that?" 

“Like I say. it don’t make no sense, 
’cause it don’t do no good. They start 
keepin’ a side eye on me. like maybe 
I'm fixin’ to lift a shoe into them the 
next time." 

"What else did you do?” 

Violence frowned slightly. "Oh,” he 
said, “I slam the pin back in the cup 
real hard, jes’ to show the guy. y’know. 
what I think of his messin' up the shot. 
Threw my cap quite a lot. Once I sailed 
it across the green and it hit Doug San- 
ders in the back of the head. But then, 
like I say. I cool it. 1 pack for Julius 
Boros and he like me and he say. ‘Man, 
act like me, very calm, all the time, and 
you do O.K.”' 

Alfred Dyer, out of New Orleans, was 
called the Rabbit. He was very self-as- 
sured. "You talk to the Rabbit," he 
said, "an’ you're getting the stuff straight 
from No. I. If it’s caddyin' you’re talk- 
in’ ’bout, the Rabbit’s your man. Why. 
at those big Jewish country clubs in the 
East it’s the Rabbit they’s always call- 
ing for — ‘Where’s the Rabbit? Where’s 
the Rabbit?’ They say, ’You think I'm 
takin’ one step on this course less'n the 
Rabbit’s packing my bag, you is loco in 
the /lead' Why. 1 make S40 a day in 
the East jes’ on my name alone. Au- 
tographs? Man, the Rabbit’s always sign- 
ing autographs. . . .” 

At this, there was a bit of good-na- 
tured hooting from the others down the 
fence. Someone shouted: “Rabbit, you 
can’t w rite, man, an X, much less’n your 
name.” 

I asked: "Rabbit, what do you think 
you do best as a caddie?” 

The Rabbit thought, and he said: 
"Well, calm my man dow n, I think that's 
what I do very good. Pull him off to 
the side when he's got a lot of pressure 
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on him, and I tell him, let the Rabbit 
share it with you. Maybe I get him tell- 
ing what he done the night before — jes' 
to get his mind off the pressure and 
make him relax. ‘Course sometimes you 
got to do jes’ the opposite — fire yo’ man 
up. Now take Tom Weiskopf in the Co- 
lonial one year. We’re cornin' dow-n the 
stretch with a jes’ fine lead, but then 
Tom bogeys three holes in a row and 
he comes up on the 13th about ready to 
fall to pieces. He’s chokin’. He’s got 
this big ball in his throat. He says, ‘Rab- 
bit, we’re going to have to play for sec- 
ond place. I'm playing it safe.' So the 
Rabbit says, ‘Man, I'm dropping yo’ 
bag right here if you don't go for the 
flag. You take a two-iron and put the 
ball up there nice an’ easy. Smooth.’ I 
can say ‘smooth’ like you never heard 
nobody say that word, like silk. Well, 
he done it. It wasn’t my fault he got in 
trouble afterward and shot 80 or some- 
thing" (actually 81). 

Quite another sort was Dale Taylor, 
Billy Casper's caddie, a soft-spoken po- 
lite man in his 40s, I would guess, and 
with very much of a no-nonsense at- 
titude about his profession. I had heard 
that he was an excellent golfer. He told 
me that he caddied for his man with plea- 
sure because Casper always tended to 
the business at hand — their rounds to- 
gether on a golf course had no other pur- 
pose. 

"But don’t all golfers go out on the 
course with that same attitude?" I asked. 

"They should," Dale said. “But then 
you get a golfer like Ken Still who has 
this really great talent, this fantastic po- 
tential. . . ." He looked around at the 
other caddies. "That's right, isn’t it?” 
They all nodded. "And yet when he 
goes out on a golf course his mind just 
isn’t on what's what. He’s interested in 
sports. Ken Still is, and if there’s a ball 
game going on somewhere, he’s thinking 
about it. He’s likely to have a transistor 
plugged in his ear, and sometimes he 
yells things like, ‘Come on. belt one for 
or Ken,' " 

"It don't take much to make ’em a 
duck,” someone said. 

“A what?" 1 asked. 

“A duck.” 

A duck turned out to be a word they 
used a lot for the young professionals 
rather than the word “rabbit," which 
the golfers used. A caddie would say: 
“I got me a duck who /ain/s on me at 
continued 



Should you tip more 
when you drink Chivas Re^al? 


It wouldn’t be a bad idea. 

Not just because Chivas costs more than 
ordinary Scotch. 

Or because you feel bartenders expect bigger 
tips from Chivas Regal drinkers. 

But because a tip, by definition, is a gift 
tendered for a service performed. 

And what more valuable service can a bar- 
tender perform than pouring you a glass of 
Chivas Regal? 




£sc£^e from the ordinary in Olds Ibronado. 


It goes beyond elegant look and 
a rich interior. Beyond boulevard 
ride. To the ultimate luxury in ac- 
tion; front-wheel driving. 


Men admire its command of the 
road. Women, its obedience. It 
tracks where others can’t. And 
escalates luxury in the process. 


The look is proudly Toronado, 
with new sophistication, Longer 
silhouette. New rear deck, with a 
trunk far larger than you’d think. 




For great car lovers. 


Inside: luxuries beyond expec- 
tation. Rich fabrics. Deep comfort. 
Flat floors, for more usable room. 
Front-seat head restraints, other 


new GM safety features, standard. 

And new youngmobile thinking 
in motion, too: Refined Rocket 455 
V-8. Smoother ride. New silence. 


Let Toronado spoil you for ordi- 
nary luxury cars. Come discover 
the ultimate — front-wheel driving 
— at your nearest Olds dealer's. 



If you've been 
waiting for color TV 
that's compact, 
portable and 
dependable... 

take this one home tonight! 



Zenith brings you 
the 14" portable 



color TV with 
Handcrafted quality 

Here’s color TV that's compact 
enough to fit anywhere ... go any- 
where in your home. Yet you enjoy 
big set performance ... big set qual- 
ity. Because inside you get the com- 
plete Zenith Handcrafted chassis, 
driven by a full power transformer, 
for unrivaled dependability. 

And, Zenith's Automatic Color 
Clarifier and exclusive, solid-stale, 
3-stage I.F. Amplifier, bring you a 
brighter, more truc-to-life color pic- 
ture years longer. 

If you’ve been waiting for this kind 
of quality in portable color TV . . . 
don't settle for anything less than 
Zenith, the Handcrafted portable. 


BEST YEAR YET TO GET THE BEST 



' The qualUy goes in 
before the name goes on 


Al left. The Peary. 14-Inch (diag ) color TV 
In grained Walnut color. Model Z3S0ew-1, 
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Napa- lies down on the course and goes 
to sleep with two holes to go and we 
got the cut made cold." 

Some of the terms they used were rath- 
er arcane. One caddie referred to a golf- 
er as a "Union Oil." 

"What's that?" 1 asked. "A Union 
Oil?" 

"He's like those fancy oil stocks," I 
was told. "He goes up and down jes' 
like they do — man, he's a 69 one day, 
and the next he shoot up to 89. So we 
call him a Union Oil.” 

From the earliest days of golf, cad- 
dies have been the originators of golf- 
ing terms and also masters of the quip, 
the laconic remark that seems so often 
the legacy of menial jobs. 1 particularly 
like the caddie's retort to the novice golf- 
er who slices an enormous divot out of 
the ground and asks. "What do I do 
with this?” 

"Take it home," the caddie says, "an* 
practice on it.” 

Or: 

Beginner, after rep>caied failures: 
"Funny game, golf.” 

Caddie: " 'Taint meant to be." 

Traditionally, caddies have been show- 
boat characters. For example, when 
Johnny Pott sank a chip shot to win 
the Crosby in 1968, his caddie, Raydel 
Scott, flung his arms up and fell down 
in a heap. The television cameras caught 
him in his prostration of pleasure, and 
he told me that his mother had seen 
him on national television, and most of 
the neighborhood, and he had become 
a celebrity. 

When I spoke to him, he got to rem- 
iniscing, and he said that he thought he 
might patent his colJapse and do it ev- 
ery time became on the 18ih with a tour- 
nament winner, or even with someone 
back in the pack if that golfer recorded 
a good shot on television. "Just throw 
up my arms,” Scott said, "and fall in a 
heap on the green." 

"Scott, do you ever throw up your 
arms and fall in a heap on an early hole 
— if your man makes a great shot on 
the 3rd hole, say?” 

I sensed his answer and was right: 
"Oh. 1 give a good yell.” he said. "But 
for falling down, I save that for the fin- 
ishing holes and the television. I mean 
it takes something out of you to fall 
down like that. It's a question of tim- 
ing. Of course, the trouble is you got to 
find someone to pack a bag for who's 


going to do his side of the falling-down 
act. I mean, make that shot. baby. I 
been all set to fall down for some months 
now. but I ain't had no kind of cat to 
give me the opportunity. It seem like 
I'm fighting to make the cut every time. 

"I dunno,” he added mournfully. 
"Maybe the next time we make the cut 
I'm goin' to fall down in a heap jes' to 
keep my hand in, . . ." 

1 asked them about perhaps the most 
famous contemporary caddie— the one 
the golfing public would know about 
from watching TV — Arnold Palmer's 
Iron Man, the tall, gaunt dean of the cad- 
dies at the Masters in Augusta, the cad- 
die everyone remembered for his long, 
slow, loping walk up the last fairw-ays 
in the while coveralls, the old. thin face 
under the cap, and how he sat on the 
bag at the edge of the green with his 
knees drawn up under his chin, or stood 
out behind Palmer and leaned over and 
spoke his notions into Palmer's ear as 
the two of them inspected the lie of a 
putt on those huge last greens. 

A chorus of disapprobation rose, par- 
ticularly from Scott. 

"Iron Man? What he know 'bout 
packing a bag? He know nothin’, man." 

"Thai's right. You get the Iron Man 
offen the Masters course, an' he lost — 
why he stumble 'round like he gonna 
be hit by something.” 

Another caddie chimed in: "He been 
confused since he was 2 years old — man, 
how you talk about iron Man?" 

"Well." I said, "what about all that 
advice he gives Palmer. On the green. 
You sec him there, leaning over, ad- 
vising ... at least he’s whispering things 
for Palmer to hear.” 

"He’s jes’ movin' his lips. He don* 
know what he sayin’.’’ 

"Why. he ain't got nothin' to say. 
He don' know golf enough to say beans.” 

One of them leaned forward, "i'll tell 
you what he’s sayin’, man. He’s leanin' 
into Palmer's ear an' he's saying, 'Jes 
in case you wanna know. Mis' Palmer, 
it's gettin' on to 'bout four fifteen in 
the afternoon.’ " 

The caddies all grinned and hee- 
hawed. 

The one caddie all of them spoke fa- 
vorably of— a hero among them, appar- 
ently — was Wayne Hagan, semirclired 
now, they said, who worked out of the 
Riviera Country Club in Pacific Pali- 
sades, Calif. They spoke of him as being 


the first caddie who made a scientific 
art of the craft — checking the course ear- 
ly in the morning for pin positions and 
pacing off the holes and noting land- 
marks on a card so that if a golfer asked 
what the distance was, Hagan would say. 
looking at his card, "Well, from that 
tree it's exactly 135 yards to the center 
of the green.” All of this, when Hagan 
began, was unknown, but it is now wide- 
ly practiced, not only by the caddies, 
but by the golfers themselves. 

"Tell me more about Hagan," I said. 

"He really knew what he was doing,” 
one of the caddies said, The others nod- 
ded. "Big pride in his work. There was 
this time he was carrying for Tommy 
Bolt. So Bolt says, 'What do you think?’ 
and Hagan says. ‘It's a six-iron.' Bolt 
says, 'No. it's a five.’ Hagan says, ‘No. 
it’s a six and when you hit it. Just hit it 
firm and don’t press.’ Bolt says, 'You're 
crazy. Hagan,’ and he takes a five-iron 
and hits it 20 yards over the green. So 
Bolt takes the five-iron and he breaks it 
over his knee. Well, Hagan, who’s been 
holding the six-iron, he breaks it over 
his knee, and he drops Bolt’s bag right 
there and begins striding off down the 
fairway. He's done with him. But Bolt 
comes hurrying on down after him and 
he's all full of apologies. He says. 'Wait 
for me. Hagan, ol’ Tom's right sorry. 
You was right. Listen, I'm on the tour- 
nament committee and I’m fining my- 
self S 1 50 for what I done.’ ” 

"Do caddies ever get fired?” 1 asked. 

The caddie called the Baron spoke 
up and said that Bob Goalby had fired 
him three times on one hole. 

“He says to me, ‘How- far is the flag?’ 
I telJ him. and he says. 'You’re fired.’ 
Well. I stand around and he comes up 
with a bad shot and he secs I was right 
and he looks around and he hires me 
again. But he's ail riled up inside, and 
when he misses his next shot he bangs 
his club around and his eye lights on 
me and he fires me again. So 1 drop his 
bag. 1 stand around. I don't know who 
else he can hang the bag on. A couple 
of grandmothers. He don't have any big 
gallery. His wife maybe. She was there. 
Or maybe he'll pack the bag himself. 
He must be thinking the same thing, 
'cause after a while he says, 'Hey. Bar- 
on. pick it up.' which means he's hired 
me again. We get up to the green and 
we confer on a putt and he misses it 
real bad — he don't begin to do what I tell 
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him. So he wheels around and he fires me 
again in this big loud voice. That’s 
enough for me. I drop the bag and I head 
for the caddie shop. His wife comes run- 
ning after me. She don’t want to pack the 
bag. She says, “Come back, Baron, 
please. Bob don’t mean none of that, he 
needs you.’ She’s a great girl. 1 know he 
don’t mean no harm. Golf does things to 
people. So I tell her that and I go back 
and I pick up his bag." 

“Does a caddie ever really drop a 
bag on a pro?” I asked. 

“Who was it — Tony? — who dropped 
Finstcrwald’s bag on the 15th at Den- 
ver in the Open in '60." 

They nodded. 

“Yah, Arnold Palmer won that one 
with a little short white caddie didn’t 
he. You recall?’’ 

Palmer had had some strange caddies, 
1 was told. For a while, one caddie said, 
Palmer had a fellow who was a Marine 
Corps colonel on the lam — his wife was 
trying to sue him. The colonel thought 
he could lose himself in the traveling 
life of the caddies — which he imagined, 
1 suppose, as the American equivalent 
of the French Foreign Legion. It worked 
for a while, until suddenly he was Palm- 
er’s caddie, appearing on television, and 
it rather went to his head. "He tried to 



pass himself off as a big shot,” the cad- 
die said. “Man. he had a terrific ward- 
robe. He was a good-looking guy. He 
turned up at the country-club dances in 
a tuxedo — man, he was more at home 
in a tuxedo than Palmer. I don’t know 
what ever happened to him.” 

"Maybe his wife caught up with him," 
I said. 

"Well, it was sure a funny place to 
hide,” the caddie said. "1 mean, every 
Sunday, if his wife got a look at her TV 
set, there her husband would be — stand- 
ing behind Arnie.” 

When 1 asked the caddies along the 
fence if there were any players they were 
not wildly anxious to work for, there 
was a quick reaction. 

"Oh my!" 

A chorus of dismay went up. 

"Frank Beard!" 

“Man, Bert Yancey’s got to head that 
list.” 

“Baby, I’ll tell you. Bobby Nichols is 
sure on the list, and there don't have 
to be no squeezing to get him on!" 

“Cupit!" 

"Tommy Aaron!” 

"Shut yo’ mouth. Richard Crawford, 
he’s the cake.” 

"I'm telling you Frank Beard! No- 
body's alive like him. I mean. I don’t ex- 
pect a man to be careless with money, 
you know, but. . . ." 

It seemed most of their assessment 
was on a financial basis. 

“You know Deane Bcman?" some- 
body said. “When he han’ the money 
ovah, he look at you like you done stab 
him in the knee!” 

"How about the caddie’s friends?" I 
asked hastily, 

The mood grew respectful. 

“Dan Sikes, he's sure one, I’ll tell 
you.” 

"Nicklaus. You know what he did 
for this caddie, this guy called Pappy?” 

“’What was that?” I asked. 

•“Pappy took his earnings at this Las 
Vegas tournament and he got hot on 
the crap tables and he had a pile — S22,- 
000 -sitting in front of him. He thought 
his luck was never going to stop. He 
was going to take that entire town and 
stuff it in his back pocket. Well, some- 
one run and got Nicklaus and he come 
on the double and there’s Pappy, the 
big crowd around him, with this wild 
gleam in his eye and rolling the dice 
like crazy. Nicklaus says, 'O.K.. hand 


it over. Pappy, 'fore it’s gone.' He leaves 
Pappy $2,000 and he takes that 20 grand 
and invests it for him in Arnold Palm- 
er’s equipment company. I tell you that 
fellow Pappy’s sitting pretty these days.” 

"My man Doug Sanders is a cad- 
die’s friend,” Cricket said. There was 
general agreement. 

"1 tell you,” someone said, "the cad- 
dies’ best friends are the golfers who fin- 
ish in the top 15. You don’t pack a bag 
for one of those cats and you like to 
have troubles.” 

"You’re talking,” said Cricket. He re- 
ported he had made $2,700 in a month 
of Florida tournaments carrying San- 
ders’ bag. Normally, if their golfer fin- 
ishes out of the money, the caddie gets 
paid SlOO to $150. Usually he can rely 
on 10% of his professional's winnings. 

The caddie called Doc stirred and said 
that when it came to money they were 
all spoiled. He had been on the tour for 
22 years. When he started to caddie he 
was lucky to get $2 for packing a pro- 
fessional's bag for 18 holes. Out of the 
first prize for tournaments in those days 
— maybe $3,000— why, a caddic'd be 
pretty lucky to clear $150. Doc’s real 
name was Foster Eubanks. He was called 
Doc because he carried all his gear— 
his rain hat and so forth — in a doctor’s 
satchel. He was one of the caddies with 
a car. Five other caddies drove with him 
— spelling each other at the wheel. He 
shook his head thinking of their con- 
duct. "They don’t know what a dollar 
is. The gambling! Those boys from Dal- 
las, I tell you, they’ll bet you a boss fell 
out of a tree.” 

The caddies themselves kept track of 
each other's fortunes. "You can tell if 
a caddie's doing O.K. on the tour by 
his shoes.” one of them told me. "If he 
ain’t wearing rubber-sole shoes to gel a 
grip on the hills, and he’s got on his reg- 
ular shoes with wax paper in them to 
keep the wet out of his socks and slid- 
in’ under those bags — those big Haigs, 
they'll weigh over 100 pounds — and he's 
wearing a quarter in each ear to keep 
out the cold on the dew patrol, well, 
you got a caddie who hasn’t got a deal, 
an’ he’ll be thinking real low,” 

One of the main topics that the trav- 
eling caddies talk about is the “Rule.” 
They inveigh against it at any oppor- 
tunity, and one can hear such odd legal 
phrases along caddies’ row as, "I'm tell- 
ing you, baby, it's restraint of trade 
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. . . and besides it ain’t fair practices." 

The Rule is the condition enforced 
by the PGA that touring caddies can- 
not work the tour from June 1 to Sep- 
tember 1 when school is out and the 
caddie forces are largely made up of 
kids caddying for their summer jobs. 

“Those kids snap up our bread." the 
Rabbit said. "Why in San Francisco this 
one time when they play the Open there 
in June, this boy from the University of 
Stanford packs for Bill Casper who 
makes the playoff and wins it. Kid’s 
name was Jim Stark. Casper says, ‘Stark, 
what’s your fee for packing?’ And he 
says, ‘Seven dollars a day. Five dollars 
for the playoff 'cause that's extra.' Billy 
gives him S2.000.’’ 

A moan went up along the fence. 

“We’re treated like dogs,” one of the 
caddies said. “We got to park 50 miles 
over in the woods. The public don't un- 
derstand this. We got a lot of trouble. 
We should have credentials just like the 
touring pros. We’re worth it to them. 
In the seven years 1 been a touring cad- 
die 1 can’t think of a touring pro who’s 
lost a penalty shot ’cause of some 
mistake," 

It was true that many of the golfers 
were sympathetic to the caddies' woes. 
When I asked Doug Sanders about the 
Rule, he was very insistent. “I wish 
they’d waive it.” he said. “You have to 
be lucky to get a good caddie in the sum- 
mer. You don’t want an intern oper- 
ating on you; you want a doctor. A 
good caddie can help you maybe only 
one shot a week — but that adds up. Try 
that on the money list. It makes a big dif- 
ference. particularly if you're anywhere 
near winning a tournament. It’s like com- 
bat. You want someone you can really 
depend on.” 

But some of the golfers disapprove 
of the touring caddie arrangement. Tom 
Nieportc. for example, told me that he 
thought a team of a professional and 
his caddie, if they had been together for 
a long time, might be tempted, well, to 
try something. To give an extreme ex- 
ample, a caddie, with or without the 
knowledge of his pro, might edge a ball 
into a slightly better lie. Nieportc had 
never heard of this happening on the 
tour, but his point was that an arrange- 
ment should not be condoned that could 
so easily lead to such a temptation. 

I asked the caddies about this, and 
they were scornful. “It never happen," 


one said. “Man’d be cra7y to take a 
chance like that. You get caught, that's 
the end, baby. You ain’t goin’ to lind 
any long-toed boys on the tour." When 
I asked, he said what he meant by “long- 
toed boys" was in reference to the old- 
time barefoot caddie who could envelop 
a ball with his toes and move it to a bet- 
ter lie. 

The main attribute of the caddie, some 
professionals seem to feel, is to rein- 
force their pro’s decisions, or even to dis- 
pute them, and make the golfer think 
hard before hitting his shot. But other 
golfers believe that the caddie’s impor- 
tance is overrated. 

Claude Harmon was scornful of a cad- 
die's advice. He said his instruction to 
them was always very simple: clean the 
clubs and the balls and show up on time 
and be in the right place and always be 
quiet. “My idea of a caddie is the one I 
won the Masters with. Never said one 
word. He won two other Masters that I 
know of — with Ben Hogan and Jackie 
Burke and 1 think he won a fourth 
one. We compared notes and only Burke 
could remember him saying anything. 
That was on the 72nd hole, and Burke, 
who was looking over his putt, heard 
this calm voice just behind him say: 
‘Cruise it right in there. Mister Burke. 
Cruise it in.’ And he did. too." 

f larmon said he never could remember 
asking a caddie's advice. He said' “How 
can a boy know what you spend your 
life learning? For instance, how’s a cad- 
die going to judge your adrenaline sup- 
ply? Think of Trevino in the ’68 Open. 
He comes down the stretch just about 
ready to take the whole thing and he 
asks his caddie to club him and the guy 
suggests a five-iron. Trevino's all hop- 
ped up, crazy strong, and he knows it. 
so he grabs himself an eight-iron and 
hits the flag with it. Well, imagine where 
a five-iron would have taken him. Right 
out of the whole caboodle, that’s where.’’ 

Players sometimes have doubts about 
caddies, but caddies rarely have doubts 
about themselve.s. This is especially true 
in England, where the caddie ranks with 
the cook and butler as a personage not 
to offend. Bobby Cruickshank told me 
that on his first practice round at Muir- 
field in 1929 he had a 75-year-old cad- 
die, Willie Black. Cruickshank hit a good 
drive on the 1st hole. “Willie.” he said, 
“give me the two-iron.” “Look here, 
sir," Willie said. "Ill give you the club. 


you play the bloody shot." And I’ve al- 
ways liked the story about the caddie at 
St. Andrews who interrupted his “boss” 
(which was the current term) at the top 
of his backswing and shouted. “Stop! 
We've changed our mind. We’ll play the 
shot with an iron!" 

What a tradition caddies come from. 
They don’t know it. sitting down there 
on the fence wondering what they’ll get 
at the next tournament, probably a duck 
for sure, but their heritage goes way 
back to the game’s beginnings. I sup- 
pose the first of their number who 
achieved prominence was Scotland’s 
William Gunn of the early 19th cen- 
tury. Caddie Willie, he was called— an 
odd and famous character referred to 
in the chronicles of the time as “pe- 
culiar but harmless." His habit was never 
to refer to those he caddied for bv name, 
but rather by profession, Mr. Brand, 
for example, his landlord and an am- 
ateur gardener, he called “the man of 
the cabbage,” as in "You’ll be needin’ 
a deck, sure as not, man of the cab- 
bage, to reach the green.” 

He wore his entire wardrobe on his 
back, one suit above the other — four or 
five of them at a time, including their 
vests. An old worn fur coat was out- 
ermost. He wore three bonnctlike hats, 
each sewed within the other. Had he 
been driving from one tournament to 
another, Johnny Pott would have found 
nothing in the trunk of his car, that's 
for sure. 

And there isn’t a caddie down there 
by the rail, not one. who doesn’t agree 
with my favorite caddie of all. He was a 
Frenchman— Vardon has told the story 
about him — who packed the golf bag 
of an Englishman playing the course at 
Pau, just north of the Basque country. 
The Englishman made a particularly fine 
approach shot, and he turned to his cad- 
die with a wide smile for some indi- 
cation of approval. “Well, good heav- 
ens! What? What?" 

The caddie's English was very lim- 
ited. He struggled and offered what he 
had often heard uttered but did not ful- 
ly understand. He said, nodding hap- 
pily in reply: “Beastly fluke!” 


;VEXT WEEK 

Golf, so often a game of splendid isolation, 
can leave a player at the mercy of his own 
imagination. Fancy overwhelms reality, a pro 
is left in a small town, a killer stalks. . . . 
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The sideline is a narrow stretch of grass, or what used to be grass, trampled brown by 
cleated shoes and littered with torn tape, buckets, dirty towels, tables, phone wires, 
first-aid kits, helmets, play diagrams— all the flotsam of big-time football. It is the worst 
place from which to follow a game. "1 love a goal-line stand,” Michigan State Coach 
Duffy Daugherty has said. "I wish they’d move them to the 50-yard line so I could see 
one someday.” It is the best place, however, to observe the drama of the sport, for what 
happens there is a magnified reflection of what is taking place on the field. The sideline 
is like a stage, a setting for displays of many emotions— of happiness, anger, exultation, 
pain, fear, hope and sometimes hopelessness. And, therefore, as these scenes from 
the 1967 season show, it is a place the fan should wafch. Then he, too, can share . . . 

The Frenzy in the 

Front Row 


Having just heard that top-ranked DSC has lost, UCLA Coach 
Tommy Prothro addresses the Bruin rooting section, which is 
shouting, "We’re No, 1." Below, Georgia players react tra- 
ditionally to a touchdown in 30-0 rout of Mississippi State. 
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The edge of the field is the hardest place of all to teach the game or to 
learn it. At left, a share of the Big Ten title is at stake as Minnesota As- 
sistant Coach Mike McGee punches home a point to the offense. Below, 
another conference championship is at issue as intent Ralph Smith of 
Texas A&M gets word from on high as to how to beat Texas and, bot- 
tom, a Purdue coach studies an Oregon State formation on film. 



In part a field hospital, the bench offers a 
chance to repair both body and spirit. At 
right, Texas A&M Tailback Wendell Hous- 
ley gulps oxygen and Purdue Quarterback 
Mike Phipps, fighting in a losing cause 
against Oregon State, has tape protect- 
ing an earlier injury removed on the chance 
that this will improve his mobility. 




Crisis can manifest itself in many ways. 
The ice bag around the ankle at right tes- 
tifies to the most celebrated injury of a sea- 
son, the misstep that took USC’s 0. J. 
Simpson out of a game and endangered 
1967's No. 1 team. Below, Colorado Line- 
backer Rocky Martin is a portrait of ex- 
haustion as his team loses to Oklahoma. 




Just as in (he stands, joy, worry and sorrow are commonplace emo- 
tions around the bench. Below, a young Texas rooter joins players in 
the hope that A&M can be beaten, while UCLA’s Bill Bolden gets back- 
ing from his mother, who rushed to the field when he was knocked 
wobbly by Washington. Finally, at right, the game is over but the side- 
line drama lingers on in the person of a sad Colorado cheerleader. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


It took a Street to get Texas on the road 

There has been controversy over his tactics and dismay over his record, but Texas Coach Darreil Royal 
\Ment one up on his detractors when his Longhorns ran all over pass-minded Arkansas by DAN JENKINS 


A sign held by a University of Texas 
supporter outside Memorial Stadi- 
um in Austin last Saturday night said, 
tf.r's MAKE ARKANSAS THE NtXr NA- 
GASAKI, and a countersign lofted by a red- 
shrouded Ra^o^back fanatic suggested. 
OUR COACHING STAEK IS WORTH 10 
POINTS. Thus the scene was set for an- 
other game between two teams that have 
made their rivalry the Marat-Sade of col- 
lege football. But this time more was in- 
volved than just the usual blast-olf of 
opponents that get higher than rockets 
for each other. This w-ould be an ide- 
ological conflict that would provewheth- 
er Texas Coach Darrell Royal was going 
conservatively batty. 

Here came the Arkansas team of pro- 
gressive hrank Broyles, undefeated and 
averaging 35 points a game with a pro- 
style offense that Broyles described as 
■'two split people and two runners." And 
here stood Texas in a furnace of crit- 
icism. because in this era of pitch-and- 
catch football. Royal was running an 
otfense that was three yards and a cloud 
of protest. 

Throughout the first half, as 66,000 
stood and screamed, the game was ev- 
ery bit as hysterical as most Texas-Ar- 
kaiTsas confrontations arc. Quarterback 
Bill -Montgomery, a brash sophomore, 
was passing Arkansas all over the field, 
and the Texas corps of runners Chris 
Gilbert, Steve Worstcr and Ted Koy — 
was barging and butting back with equal 
success from Royal's Y-T formation, 
which looks so out of dale he hasn’t 
even bothered to name it. All of this 
had the scoreboard flickering like a pin- 
ball machine. Arkansas led 3-0. Texas 
tied it 3-3, Arkansas went ahead 9-3, 
Texas came back 10 9. Arkansas jumped 
up again 15 10, and Texas made it 18 
1 5 and then 25-15 before everybody stag- 


gered into the locker room for a half- 
time sedative, 

In the second half, however, it be- 
came evident that one team had more 
muscle. It was Texas. And it also be- 
came evident that with this kind of 
ground-ripping force and everything 
clicking. Darrell Royal can run the Hy- 
ing wedge if he wants to and the Long- 
horns will be difficult to handle. Texas 
swept through and around Arkansas 
hammer, bang, squirt — and put the con- 
test out of reach as it ran to a 39-15 
lead before the third quarter was over. 
Royal's stubbornness now looked most 
gratifying- Gilbert had made 108 yards 
and two touchdowns, Worster had 
slashed inside for 82 yards. Koy had hit 
the tackles for 53 yards and Quarterback 
James Street had wiggled on wide keep- 
ers for 7 1 more yards. The Texas ground 
game was in the process of rolling up 
329 yards, and Street, the recent dis- 
covery at quarterback who could pul it 
all together, had even thrown a 5 1 -yard 
pass for a touchdown. It was one of 
only eight passes Texas tried all eve- 
ning, compared to the 35 that Mont- 
gomery hurled for reeling Arkansas. In 
the end, Montgomery got the Razor- 
backs two more scores to make the final 
count 39-29. but that was after Royal 
had achieved one of the more precious 
and necessary victories of his career. 

Long before all of the thousands of 
Razorback rooters came to Austin, wear- 
ing their red coats, vests and wives, a 
big question was being asked about Tex- 
as and Darrell Royal. "Goodness gra- 
cious, why is Texas performing so in- 
differently?” is the way Longhorn fans 
were not phrasing it. Texas, with what 
everyone expected to be an excellent 
team, had been lied by Houston and 
beaten by Texas Tech. The last-minute 


victory over Oklahoma had helped case 
the criticism of Royal to a degree, but 
no one could forget that Texas was a 
team struggling to overcome a lot of dif- 
ficulties Texas does not usually have. 
Some players had quit the squad name 
recruits w hen they were in high school — 
Royal's run-conscious attack was being 
giggled at, and Bill Bradley had not only 
been demoted from first-team quarter- 
back, he had been moved to split end 
where he was only sharing time with a 
sophomore. Cotton Speyrer, 

Among the explanations offered by 
anti-Royal forces were the following: 
Royal's practices were too grueling for 
the "modern" athlete (thus, the quitting 
of nine players); Royal's offense was not 
suited to the current vogue of aerial foot- 
ball and therefore Texas could not ' ‘out- 
score" the other team, which is what 
you have to do in this day and time; 
Royal had been plain stubborn about 
Bill Bradley, a nifty little operator but 
inconsistent, not smart and hardly what 
you would call a Slingin' Sam Fingerlace, 
what with his tiny hands. 

On Friday night before the game Roy- 
al had answers for all of his critics. "I’ll 
go out of this business saying the same 
things," Royal began, "Give me an O. J. 
Simpson and I'll show you a coach- 
ing genius. Winning takes care of ev- 
erything, and you've got to try to win 
with the talent you have available. I may 
be one of the few people around w ho rec- 
ognizes what has happened in our con- 
ference. Other people have good ath- 
letes, that's what. Other people have ath- 
letes in school, under conference rules, 
that could not play at Texas because 
our scholastic requirements are higher. 
Anyone who does not believe that is wel- 
come to look at some documentation," 
Royal said his practices had been no 

continued 
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tougher than usual, but some of his off- 
the-held restrictions had been tightened. 
■ ‘Most of the kids who quit were 6-4 sea- 
son players who had been beaten out. 
Deryl Comer wa.s the only one that 
shocked me. Deryl came in one day and 
said. ‘Coach, I’m just tired of football. 
I don’t like to play it anymore. I've l>een 
playing all my life because other people 
wanted me to.’ So Comer left. 1 was 
sick. He was one of our best. But a day 
later he was back. He just came back 
and said he couldn't understand why 
he left and he’s been great. His catches 
helped us beat Oklahoma.” 

Then there was Bradley. Super Bill 
was Texas’ starting quarterback as a 
sophomore in 1966. and few players ever 
entered Austin with more fanfare. But 
in the third game of that season he hurt 
his knee and he was never the same 
after that. "Up to then he had honestly 
looked like we thought he would.” Roy- 
al argues. 

James Street was a sophomore who 
could have beaten Bradley out in 1967. 
but Street had pitched baseball in the 
spring, had not been impressive in drills, 
and Bradley’s natural ability carried him 
slowly along. Bradley won some and 


lost some and Texas was 6-4 again. 

"You kept looking at that ability and 
telling yourself he might explode with 
consistency next Saturday,” Royal says. 

Super Bill exploded this season, but 
in a different way. He threw' only one 
completion- -and three interceptions 
in the opener against Houston, which 
Texas barely managed to tie 20-20. Then 
he lost his job to Street in the Texas 
Tech ganie when Street was sent in as a 
desperation measure and brought Texas 
back into the game from 6-21. Tech held 
on to win 3 1 -22. but Street got the Long- 
horn offense rolling and earned the 
team's confidence. A cocky, good-look- 
ing youngster with sideburns. Street 
proved himself under pressure two weeks 
later when he passed Texas to its 26- 
20 win over Oklahoma. 

By the end of the Arkansas game last 
Saturday night Street had looked so 
sharp that Royal is probably headed for 
another round of criticism. It will be- 
gin, "Why didn't Royal discover James 
Street sooner'.'” Or even, perhaps, ‘ ‘Why 
wasn't Texas running this Y-T formation 
during all those awful 6-4 years? Ev- 
erybody knows the passing game is on 
the way out.” 



FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


WEST 


1. use (5-0) 

2. CALIFORNIA (4-1) 

3. STANFORD (3-1*1) 


For a while it looked like (he weekly USC 
game plan— "Give the ball to O. J.”- was 
not going to work against Washington. 
Simpson carried the ball his usual million 
times and scored once from the one-yard 
line, but he also dropped the ball a million 
times, too, or so i( seemed to the 60.(XX) root- 
ers at ihc Memorial Coliseum in Los An- 
geles. One of his two bobbles gave the Hus- 
kies, who had tied the .score at 7-7 m the 
third quarter, a chance to go ahead in the 
last period against the country’s No. I team. 
But use stopped them on the one-yard 
line, and then the real O. J. stood up. slash- 
ing off tackle, racing wide and currying six 
times for 48 yards. In just 10 plays USC 
had gone 90 yards to the Washington nine. 
On the next play O. J. swept left, cut inside 
and sprinted over for the touchdown that 
won for the Trojans 14-7. Simpson ran 33 
limes for 172 yards and now has 980 yards 
and 14 touchdowns in five games. Reminded 
that USC is idle next .Saturday, O. J. said, 
"A week off. Oh. that’s beautiful.” USC 
Coach John McKay must have agreed, for 
nothing is coming easy for his Trojans this 
year. 

In Berkeley a team that might cause USC 
some grief, California, made up for live years 
of frustration against UCLA. Normally, 
when UC'l-A gets ahead 1 5-7, that’s it. But 
this is a bleak autumn for Bruin Coach 
Tommy Prothro and a rare one for Cal. A 
big and tough California defense, led by 
Guard Ed White and Linebacker Dennis 
Pitta, simply overwhelmed UCLA, and 
Quarterback Randy Humphries took it from 
there. He threw touchdown passes to Split 
End Wayne Stewart and Halfback Paul Wil- 
liams as Cal won handily 39-15. It was 
UCl.A's third straight loss. “The way we’re 
playing,” complained Prothro, "we won’t 
win another game." But don't bet on that. 

Oregon State Coach Dec Andros has not 
been much happier lately than Prothro. His 
team has lost twice, each time by a single 
point. But the Great Pumpkin brightened a 
bit after his Beavers, wallowing happily in 
the mud at Portland's Civic Stadium, bat- 
tered Arizona State 28-9. While an alert 
OSU defense picked off seven Arizona State 
passes. Quarterback Steve Precce ran An- 
dros’ roll-out offense perfectly. Prcctc scored 
once himself and passed and pitched out to 
Halfback Billy Main for two touchdowns, 

Stanford, emotionally mule after giving 
its all against USC last week, settled grate- 
fully for a tie with Washington Slate, Slrug- 
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gling all day, ihc Indians scored on Quar- 
terback Jim Plunkett's six-yard pass to 
Flanker (Jcnc Washington \siih 6:18 to go, 
cutting WSU's lead to 21-20. Coach John 
Ralston hardly hesitated before sending 
Steve Horowii/ m for the extra-point kick 
that made it 21-21. 

While everyone in the Wcsiern Athletic 
Conference had eyes for Wyoming, a 20-9 
winner over Utah, and Arizona State, Ar- 
izona has sneaked in as a bona tide chal- 
lenger. The Wildcats, still unbeaten and off 
to their best start in 23 years, turned two 
Brigham Young fumbles and a pass inter- 
ception into scores and won their fourth 
straight, 19-3 Arizona and Wyoming arc 
undefeated in the conference and tied for 
first place. 


SOUTH 


1. GFORCilA (4-0-1) 

2. TFNNISSEE (4-0-1) 
3 MIAMI (4-1) 


Watching the rain fall the night before the 
Alabama-Tennesscc contest, one Southeast- 
ern Conference official tried to encourage a 
fretful fan, saying, •Don't worry. Bear Bry- 
ant will stop the rain. " Although the game 
was played in sunshine, there were indi- 
cations that The Bear may be running out 
of wizardry. After Donnie Sutton of Ala- 
bama caught a touchdown pass with 1:12 
left to culminate a fine scoring drive and 
bring the score to 10-9 Tennessee. Bryant 
went for a two-pomi conversion on a quar- 
terback option play, It failed But Alabama 
recovered an onside kick and. with five sec- 
onds to go. tried a field goal from the 26- 
yard line. It was hItK’ked, and that was the 
ball game. Speaking about the iwo-point 
try. Bryant said. "It was my fault 1 should 
have gone for the tic and then tried the on- 
side kick. It was stupid." A.s to the bkxkcd 
held goal, it was one of those plays that 
make coaches wonder who needs them. The 
man who blocked the ball was Tennessee's 
Jim Weatherford, normally a defensive half- 
back. During practice, though, he had 
once switched positions with Monsterman 
Nick Showaltcr. ‘ I asked Niek why not 
switch on the field-goal try." Weatherford 
said later. They switched, Weatherford 
got his hand on the ball and Tennessee 
had Its victory. Earlier, another bit of mi- 
nuscule strategy paid off. The Volunteers, 
noticing a fairly strong wind, forsimk a 
punt and let Karl Kremser try a 54-yard 
field goal. "I looked at an Alabama line- 
backer as I got ready to kick, and he 
smiled," Kremser said, "and I sort of chuck- 
led at the idea myself." But only Tennes- 
see laughed when Kremser made the field 
goal, the longest in SEC history . 

Gladys and Gayle jostled Florida from 
the unbeaten ranks. With Gladys the hur- 
ricane — sweeping the Chapel Hill field with 
ram and wind, and with Gayle Quarter- 


back Gayle Bomar passing and running 
stormily. North Carolina upset the Gators 
22-7. The Tar Heels helped themselves by 
picking up eight of II Gator fumbles, and 
Don Harlig kicked field goals of 42. 44 and 
47 yards. 

"Field-goal attempt by Riley is no damn 
good." Thus read the play-by-play sheet fol 
lowing Georgia fech's 21-20 upset of Au- 
burn in which the Tigers' usually surefooted 
John Riley missed a field goal from the 29 
with 1 :02 left. Auburn Coach Shug Jordan, 
whose forces had taken command 14 Oat 
one point, was frustrated in other ways, 
loo. More than anyone it was 'lech's Larry 
GoihJ who bothered Jordan as he hit on 17 
of 27 passes for 232 yards and two touch- 
downs. Said Jordan: "We tried all kinds of 
red dogs and blue dogs and Charlie dogs 
but wc couldn't get to Good." Jordan also 
had to wonder if he was really right in hav- 
ing Riley try his field goal on second down 
with more than a minute left to play. 

When Georgia's offense was not scoring, 
its defense was setting things up so it could 
as the Bulldogs thrashed Vanderbilt 32-6. 
Bruce Kemp ran for 114 yards, and Quar- 
terbacks Mike Cavan and Donnie Hampton 
passed for 261. But the most stimulating 
play of the day was turned in by Georgia's 
240-pound Defensive Tackle Bill Slanfill, 
who waddled — relatively speaking — 64 
yards with an interception. 

Sophomores helped LSU and Mississippi 
win. A stout goal-line defense, led by Line- 
backer Mike Anderson, enabled LSU to 
contain Kentucky 13-3. For Mississippi the 
standout was Archie Manning, who rallied 
the Rebels against Southern Mississippi. 
Manning ran eight yards for one touchdown, 
then passed 49 yards for another in a 21 13 
victory. Mississippi State stunned noncon- 
ferenee foe Texas Tech with a 28-28 stand- 
off as Tommy Pharr passed for 204 yards. 

“Maybe I would have made it if I hadn't 
turned to look. " That was Larry Crcckmore 
of Virginia Tech talking about his 57-yard 
run with an interception, a sprint that wound 
up live short of the end zone when he was 
caught by Miami’s Bobby Best. Four plays 
later Miami look over on the nine and hung 
on for a 1 3 8 win 

Fearing that Gladys might visit his game 
against Memphis Stale, Bill Peterson of Flor- 
ida Slate had his boys practice under the 
sprinklers. As it was, Gladys went elsewhere, 
which IS where Tiger Coach Spook Mur- 
phy wished FSU Flanker Ron Sellers had 
gone. Sellers caught 13 passes for 218 yards 
and a pair of touchdowns as the Scminoles 

won 20-10. 

f.inebacker Ray Hester's pcrformancc- 
he made 1 1 individual tackles, was in on 
seven others and stole two Boston College 
passes— led to a 28-14 Tulanc w in and re- 
moved BC from the list of the undefeated, 
and sharp passing by Mike Sherwood gave 


West Virginia a 20-0 victory over William 
& Mary. 

Five Duke fumbles and two Clemson in- 
terceptions were significant factors as the 
Tigers won an Atlantic Coast contest 39- 
22. North Carolina State padded its ACC 
lead by stopping Virginia 19-0, Maryland 
took Its second game in a row, by upset- 
ting South Carolina 21 19,l wicc the Icrps 
prevented the Gamecocks from scoring on 
two-point conversions m the fourth quarter. 


EAST 


1 PENN STATE (4-0) 

2. SYRACUSE (3-1 ) 

3. YAIT (4-0) 


It was hardly the kind of a matchup that in- 
spires heroics, but both Pitt and Navy fell 
they had a lot of scif-respcct at stake in 
their game at Annapolis last Saturday. Pitt 
had won only once and had been humili- 
ated by such scores as 63-7, 38-14 and 50- 
17. Navy had lost all four of its games and 
faced the likely prospect of its first winicss 
season m 85 years. Aside from the mutual 
feeling of futility, there was also a close kin- 
ship between the rival coaches, Pitt's [>ave 
Hart and Navy's Bill Elias. Hart had been 
one of Elias' assistants before moving to 
Pitt. Perhaps the ideal finish would have 
been a tic. 

Pitt, despite some early fumbling, led 16- 
6 going into the last quarter on two touch- 
down passes by Quarterback Dave Havern 
and a 30-yard field goal by Joe Spicko. With 
Tailback Roland Laurenzo out with a bro- 
ken collarbone and Jen Balsly, his subsii- 
iiilc, on the sidelines with a twisted ankle. 
Navy looked sunk. Elias, in desperation, 
put Dan Pike, his No. 2 fullback, at tail- 
back. "I told him," said Elias later, "there's 
no choice, Danny, you have to play it." 
What had been no choice turned out to be 
an opportune one as Pike led the Middies 
on an 80-yard drive that ended with (.Quar- 
terback Mike McNallen throwing a 1 3-yard 
touchdown pass to Fullback Tom Daley. 
Minutes later, Navy got a safely when a cen- 
ter snap sailed over the Pitt punter's head, 
and then Pike's running put the Middies 
into position for a 36-yard field goal by 
Tim Cocozza as Navy won 17-16. 

Life was much easier for Army. Coach 
Tom Cahill was worried about Rutgers, 
which usually gives the Cadets trouble, and 
the pattern seemed to be repeating itself 
when the .Scarlet Knights took the opening 
kickoff and marched to the Army 29. But 
that was us far as Rutgers got. Fullback 
Charlie Jarvis pummelcd the overmatched 
Knights for 153 yards, and the Cadets 
sloshed through the ram to a 24-0 victory 
with Halfbacks Lynn Moore and Billy Hun- 
ter scoring on short runs. Tom Haller run- 
ning back an intercepted pass 29 yards and 
An Jensen kicking a 31-yard field goal. 

Old Blues who braved the elements in 
conUnufd 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK coHtinuttl 


the Yale Bowl almost lost the glow of their 
tailgate martinis when underdog Columbia 
took a 7-0 lead over unbeaten Yale. But 
the Hlis sot>n righted things as Quarterback 
Brian Dowling's wclball passes and Half- 
back Calvin Hill's splendid running he 
gamed 102 jards— crushed the poor Lions 
29-7. Nor was (he football team the only Co- 
lumbia loser. Halt'the musicians in the Lion 
marching band were barefoot when they 
stepped out on the held at halftime. Some 
playful Yales had stolen their shoes. 

fwo other Ivy League teams also remained 
undefeated. Harvard, with little Vic Gatto 
and Ray Hornblowcr breaking up the hefty 
Cornell defensive line, beat the Big Red 10- 
0. and Penn, one of the league's perennial 
whipping boys, continued to show surprising 
strength by rolling over Ixhigh 34-0, Dart- 
mouth and Princeton reacted curiously to 
their bruising game of the previous week. 
Dartmouth, the lo-ser, routed Brown 48-0 
while Princeton, the winner, lost to Colgate 
14-7 

1. OHIO STATF f4-0) 

2. KANSAS (5-0) 

3. PURDUE (4-1) 

If Wake Forest Coach Bill l ate could hard- 
ly believe It, imagine how Purdue's Jack Mol- 
Icnkopf must have felt when the winlcss 
Wake Forest Deacons, scheduled as a 
breather by the Boilermakers, found them- 
selves ahead 27 14 with less than 10 min- 
utes to play. Wake Quarterback Freddy 
Summers, quick and nervy, had scored once 
and passed for a touchdown cn route to an 
apparent upset, while Purdue's usually bril- 
liant Leroy Keyes, suffering from cramps 
and shuttling in and out of (he game to 
re.sl a bad right knee and ankle, had fum- 
bled six times, losing four of them. But 
Keyes and Purdue were not finished. In the 
last frantic minutes Keyes caught a 27-yard 
pass from Quarterback Mike Phipps to set 
up a 14-yurd touchdown run by Halfback 
Jimmy Kirkpatrick and then led another 
charge downfield, climaxing it himself by 
going in from the two-yard line to lie the 
score with 1 :l6logo. When Jeff Jones kicked 
the final extra point, Purdue had won 28- 
27 and saved itself from the upset of the 
year. 

Ohio Stale, meanwhile, had ns problems 
with Northwestern. It did not seem pos- 
sible that the Wildcats, after being victim- 
ized by Miami, DSC. Purdue and Notre 
Dame, could really have anything left. 
But they hung on against the powerful Buck- 
eyes and were behind only 27-21 going into 
the last quarter. Up until then it had been 
a fairly even battle of sophomore quarter- 
backs. with Ohio Slate's Rex Kern and 
Northwestern's Dave Shelbt>urne each 
throwing (wo touchdown passes and scor- 
ing once. But then reality struck the Wild- 


cats in the form of three quick Ohio Slate 
touchdowns and a score of 45-21 . The post- 
game cry around OSU Coach Woody Hayes 
was “Wiwdy's No. 1. Woody's No. 1.” 

It was Indiana's homecoming weekend, 
hut home was never a.s troubled as this. 
First, President Herman B. Wells declared 
there would be no Homecoming Queen be- 
cause there were no Negroes among (he final- 
ists. Then Michigan, the surprise of the Big 
Ten. embarrassed the Hoosicrs by beating 
them 27-22. Michigan Quarterback Dennis 
Brown threw the big touchdown pass, a 36- 
yarder to Bill Hams. Tlien, after Indiana's 
Harry Gonso got the floosicrs close with a 
touchdown pass of his own with 2:18 to 
go. the Wolverines ran out the clock. 

Michigan Slate's Duffy Daugherty never 
goes for the tie, and, when sophomore Quar- 
terback Bill Triplett's 17-yard touchdown 
pass to End Frank Foreman with 2:34 to 
play cut Minnesota's lead to 14-13, there 
was no doubt that Daugherty would order 
a go-for-broke play. Duffy did, and the play 
broke down, giving Minnesota its seventh 
win over MSU in their last nine games. Il- 
linois also tried the twvvpoint play, but 
against Notre Dame who needs it? Quar- 
terback Terry Hanratty piled up 212 yards 
passing and 55 running to break George 
Gipp's 48-ycar-old Notre Dame total-of- 
fense record— 4,180 yards to 4.1 10 — as the 
Irish leveled the Illini 58-8. Wisconsin did 
better, losing to Iowa by a mere 41 -0. 

Kansas Coach Pepper Rodgers was in a 
jovial mood last week. He sang and whis- 
tled a song that he said was Sunsftine, Lol- 
lipops aiul Roses and told everybody, ‘Tm 
a whistler and a singer." And everything 
was Sunshine, etc. against Oklahoma State. 
With Quarterback Bob Douglass passing 
and running and Don Shanklin and the Rig- 
gin brothers, John and Junior, hitting away 
at the Cowpokes, Kansas won 49-14. 

Rovtgers soon may have to stop singing 
and start worrying about .Missouri. The alert 
Tigers scooped up six Nebraska fumbles, 
two of which came on punts that bounced 
off sleepy Husker blockers, scored all their 
points within seven minutes in the first half 
and then held on for a 16-14 victory. Okla- 
homa and Colorado also looked good, the 


PWyERS OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Oh lo State's Quartcrback RcxKern 
shook olT injuries and tacklcrs to pass for 170 
>ardsand two touchdowns, run for 121 yards 
and cause Norihwcsicrn Coach Alex Agasc to 
say. "We couldn't do anything with him." 

THE LINEMAN; Mike Andcrson, a 6' 3', 215- 
pound sophomore linebacker for I.SU, made 
half u dozen tackles inside his own five-yard 
line and both caused and recovered a Kentucky 
fumble on the two to paralyze the Wildcats. 



Sooticrs beating Iowa Stale 42-7 and Col- 
orado walloping Kansas State 37-14. 

It obviously takes a lot lo impress Ohio 
U. The Bobcats were aware that Miami of 
Ohio's defense was the best in the nation, 
but they thought they had a pretty g(Hid of- 
fense. It turned out to be better than Mi- 
ami'sdcfen.sc. With Quarterback Clevc Bry- 
ant leading the way — he passed for two 
touchdowns— Ohio rushed for 180 yards, 
added 179 passing and won the Mid-Amcr- 
ican showdown 24-7. 


SOUTHWEST 


1. TIXAS (3-I-I ) 

2. ARKANSAS (4-1 ) 

3. SMU (4-1 ) 


Texas looked powerful in upending Ar- 
kansas, but SMU also put on a good show 
in beating Rice to go into a tie for the South- 
west Conference lead. The Mustangs, picked 

10 finish near the bottom, slopped the Owls 
32-24, thereby tying for first place with Tex- 
as Tech, a team SMU must face this week. 
For a while it looked as if the Mustangs 
were going to live up lo their prcscason pre- 
dictions, for they trailed 24-14 at the half. 
Then Halfback Mike Richardson, End Jer- 
ry Levias and Quarterback Chuck Hixson 
adjusted to the Rice defense. Richardson 
hammered out 143 yards and three touch- 
downs. Lcvia.s, the nation's No. 1 receiver, 
was double- and triple-teamed, yet caught 
six passes from Hixson, who is first in the 
country in passing and total offense. In all, 
Hixson completed 27 of 45 throws for 253 
yards and ran for two touchdowns. 

Casualty reports prior to the Texas A&M- 
TCU game were so long and well publi- 
cized that it seemed volunteers might be 
requested from the grandstand. At one point 

1 1 starters were on the injury lists. But as 
usual there were more curative powers as- 
sociated w ith the opening kickoff than any- 
where outside of an Oral Roberts hcal-in. 
Linebacker Bill Hobbs of the Aggies, for 
example, who was supposed to have been 
out indefinitely with a wrenched back, was 
in there wrenching TCU backs on every de- 
fensive play. And Norman Bulatch of the 
Frogs forgot about his jammed neck and 
the flu long enough to go for 90 yards. 
Once the game began the only obvious ill- 
ness was in the TCU pass defense. A&M 
Quarterback Edd Hargett made it look sick 
as he passed for 251 yards. On defense the 
Aggies halted the Frogs three times inside 
the 10 as they came up with a 27-7 win that 
set medical science back a decade. 

Quarterback Bob Stewart's pass-run op- 
tions and Jeff White's three field goals lift- 
ed Texas-El Paso to a 30-14 win over New 
Mexico State. Mercury Morris, (he nation's 
leading ground-gainer, was held to six yards 
in the first half but then flew for 126 in the 
second half as West Texas State ran over 
■Arlington 41-0. eno 
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How to buy a stereo 
if you^ not a stereo nut. 

Panasonic has made it a whole lot any kind of radio program you ever want They, like the rest of the RE-767, come in 

easier for people who don't know to listen to. There's even an automatic matched walnut cabinets. The kind you 

everything there is to know about stereo to Stereo Eye that tells you when you’re usually have to pay extra to get. 

get the right kind of stereo. listening to stereo. And a special Selector Right now the RE-767 probably 

All you need is $174.95.* that’ll blank out everything but stereo. sounds pretty good. It'll sound a lot 

You don’t have to know what a tuner is. And when you want to listen to records, better after you listen to it. 

Or which speaker goes with what amplifier. there’s a phonograph thatll play any Just go into any store that we 

Because Panasonic has done all the kind of record. ( Even your old records permit to carry our line. Ask the salesman 

worrying and come up with the RE-767. will sound a lot better on it. ) what he thinks of Panasonic. 

The RE-767 is a complete stereo system. The twin speakers are the kind We sort of think youll end up 

It has an FM/AM and FM stereo tuner you can put an)’where because they’ll look telling all your friends how nutty you are 

with .34 Solid State devices that’ll pick up good and sound good anywhere. about your new Panasonic RE-767. 




The 1969 Chevy \ova is the kind 
of car that can make an economy 
ini[)ort wish it had never left home. 

It costs very little to get into. 

It costs very little to run. 

It is def)enflal)le almost to tlie 
point of monotony. 

And unlike a lot of imj)orts, Nova 


l)rings you all these talents in a 
most attractive package. 

(We re-direct your attention to 
the photograph above.) 

As for room: The couj)e seats 
five, the sedan seats six, and the 
trunk holds almost 14 <‘ubic feet 
of whateveryou care to put in there. 


Nova rides a lot like the ])ig Chev- 
rolet.s. Very smooth, very quiet, 
with generous amounts <)f 
between the body and the frame. 
One of this year’s l)ig improvements 
is a quieter driveline. 

The outside trim, the interior, the 
instrument panel have all biKin re- 



1969 Chevy Nova Coupe 


worked and there are 12 new colors 
including Cortez Silver and Bur- 
nished Brown. 

The steering column locks now, 
making the car virtually theftproof. 

We’ve done a lot of little things, 
such as giving you a bigger inside 
rearview mirror for 1969, a sporty 


new two-spoke steering wheel and 
easier to reach door lock buttons. 
All standard. 

There’s a no-clutch transmission 
called Torque-Drive that sells for 
under $70 if you’re tired of shifting 
gears. 

Now, getting back to those little 


foreign cars. 

On second thought, why don’t we 
just forget them. 



Putting you first, keeps us first. 
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Try Cuervo in any cocktail and you’ll find that it’s as delicious as the Margarita . . . 
the most famous drink to ever come out of Mexico. I'he Margarita was originated, 
of course, liy Jose (\iervo Tequila, and people who care about doing things right 
just naturally make their Margaritas with ('uervo, like this: Mix I o/.. Cuer\’o 
Tequila with \<i ox. Triple Sec, 1 oz, fresh Lime or Lemon Juice. .Shake with shaved 
ice. Serve in a salt-rimmed glass. Tlicre is never a substitute for . . . 

J0S| CUERVO. TEQUILA 

(HG-SAV KWAin-VO) BS Prost • lmport«d By Heu&i«>n. Inc • Hertford. Conn. 



PEOPLE 



10 invade each mhcr's 1 V turf. 


■‘There IS nothing shtxking 
about It we're nuked, that's | 
all," snitVed Actress Irene Papas ■ 
of a swimming scene in her film, 
Ecce Homo. Given the context 
in w hich she and her companion 
are bathing, Miss Papas is right 
that swimsuits would be a little 
fussy. As far as they know they 
arc the last man and last wom- 
an alive on earth. 

Also active on the non-Olympic 
swimming scene (though wear- 
ing a bathing costume) was 
ITance's Education Minister, 
ICdgar Faurc. Faure, now f>0, 
took up the sport at the age of 
37 and so enjoys it that a re- 
porter recently found that the 
best way to interview him was 
to climb into the H6tcl de Pans 
pool with him in Monte Carlo. 
"Aniong other agreeable things 
that people say about me." the 
minister confided, "is that I am 
a good swimmer. Watch me and 
you will sec if I am." The re- 
porter got to w.itch for only five 
laps, after which Faurc an- 
nounced that he must be olT to 
lunch with his wife, but the re- 
porter had had time to observe 
that although his arm move- 
ments were a bit slilf the min- 
ister's kick was admirably brisk. 

♦ .■\ihlctes and actors continue 


The past few weeks have given 
us Floyd Patterson as a home- 
steader on Wild Jlfj/, 

Sugar Ray Robinson playing a 
killer on Mission Impossible and, 
most recemly. Bill Rus.scll on ll 
Tukesu Thief \r\ a role described 
by one viewer as that of a but- 
ler and another as that of a body- 
guard (the compromise would 
seem to be "valet”). As for the 
actors playing athletes, Hugh 
I O'Brian has filmed .4 Piou. a 
I Pass and a Prayer for a Hall of 
Fame football special in Novem- 
ber. O'Bnan, 4.3, will play an 
aging pro trying to make it back 
after an injury caused by a kick 
in the head. He deserves some 
credit for having played all of 
his own game against the West- 
chester Bulls (one of the Giants' 
farm teams) and for the fact that 
the head you will see kicked was 
O'Briaii's own. 

It is common for local business 
firms to shower goodies upon 
their home teams, and Texas 
business firms are certainly no 
exception. They come across 
with such tribute as free silk and 
turtle-skin boots for the Cow- 
boys and boutique clothes for 
Cowboy wives. The Westclox 
Company's new Timely Play- 
Award IS less exotic, but gen- 


erous a clock for every room 
in the house of the player whom 
they vole the week's winner. One 
recent winner was Linebacker i 
Chuck Hnwiey, who received 
nine clocks for his play against 
the Eagles. The following week 
it was Chuck Howley, who re- 
ceived nine more clocks for his 
play against the Cardinals. West- 
clox allows the winner to trade 
his clocks in on watches if he 
so desires. Howley did, and the 
proud owner of 25 timepieces 
(that's all it was at press time) 
says he just hopes he is never 
late to any meetings. 

"The dollar bo;s beat iheen- ■ 
trepreneurs." conceded Cyrus L. | 
McKinnon, general manager of , 
the Louisville Courier- Journal 
and I.ouis\ille Times. He and 
McKay Reed .Jr., general agent j 
for John Hancock, were playing i 
tennis against Louisville bank i 
president Maurice .Johnson and | 
the country's No. 1 banker, Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin .Ir., 
head of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Martin is fit but he nei- 
ther drinks nor smokes and has 
been playing tennis for 40 years, 
j He and Johnson lixik their 
younger opponents in the first 
three sets but slowed down in 
the fourth. Martin called ii 
quits with the score five games 
to five, announcing, "rve run 
out of steam." The steam cer- 
tainly had not yet run out at 
the time of the service pho- 
tographed at right. 

Considering what pro football 
players go through on the field 
one would think they deserve 
an exemption from freak acci- 
dents. Not a chance, as two of 
the W'ashinglon Redskins can at- 
test. Offensive Guard \'ince Pro- 
muto dislocated his shoulder 
against the Eagles, hud it set and 
dislocated it all over again in 
bed that night while mentally re- 
playing the game "about 40 
times" under the influence of so- 
dium pcmaihol. Two days later 


Defensive End Carl Kammcrtr 
sprained his buck. He was pull- 
ing up his socks. "I just can't 
understand it." Kammcrer 
growled. ”1 go through all this 
combat and don't get a scratch, 
then I'm pulling on a sock and 
this hits me." He had a speaking 
engagement and he kept it, "all 
hunched up like a mummy," as 
he says, "and the next morning 
1 could hardly stand up." 

Not long ago Robin Gabriel, son 
of the Rams' quarterback Ro- 
man Gabriel, hopped it home 
with the news that "Johnny Uni- 
tas’ son goes to my school!" His 
mother confined her remarks to 
"Oh?" and Robin went on to 
say. "Yeah, I was playing kick- 
ball with this kid and told him 
that my dad was Roman Ga- 
briel. and he said. 'Sure, and 
my dad is Johnny Unitas.' ” 
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MOTOR SPORTS //C/m Chapm 


The remarkably 
unremarkable 
Bruce McLaren 


Charisma he hasn't got, but in the rich arena 
of Can-Am sports-car racing New Zealand's Mr. 
Modest has become a powerful, affluent Mr. Big 



T he C'anadian-Anierican Challenge 
Cup senes is unique in inlcrnational 
automobile racing and, although only in 
Its third year, the 80,000 fans expected at 
the Riverside International Raceway in 
California Sunday for the fifth event on 
ihe season’s calendar smII testify to the 
fact that It has already captured the imag- 
ination of the racing public. It isn't hard 
to see why. The senes is for Croup 7 
sports cars, and in Ihe lexicon of the 
Sports Car Club of America and the Fe- 
deration Internationale dc I'Automobilc 
that means quite simply that anything 
goes. The cars are loud, the cars are fast 
(with top speeds approaching 200 mph), 
the cars arc boisterously beautiful, with 
wildly carved bodywork, with spoilers, 
airfoils and air scoops sticking out every- 
where, Most important, they are sports 
cars in name only. The only serious re- 
strictions are that they have a passenger 
seat-- although nobody rides shotgun — 
and that their wheels be covered. Other- 
wise. the only limitations imposed on de- 
sign and construction arc those of the 
imagination. 

The fans have to be on their toes, for 
the series is brutally short. There are 
SIX races inhlkhart Lake. Wis,; Bridge- 
hampton, N Y.; F.dmonton, Alta.; Mon- 
terey. Calif ; Riverside and Las Vegas 
in the space of just 10 weeks, and the 


demands on drivers, crews and the cars 
themselves arc punishing. Staccato-fast 
the races come and go, as do ihe brief 
weekends of a football season, and no 
one dares fall behind. It is not a series 
in which one plays catch-up. 

Above all. ii is a rich competition. In 
1966 the pri/c money came to 5358,000. 
Last year the figure was $472,720 and 
this year it should reach 5518.470 — all 
in all. a situation ripe for exploitation 
by old. reputable and durable racing 
learns like those of Ferrari, or Lotus, 
or even the newer American ones of 
Dan Gurney and Roger IVnske. But. in 
fact, the plucking has been done not by 
them but by a New Zealander named 
Bruce McLaren, a quiet, friendly chap, 
who is about as well known outside of 
racing as the pre-Miami Spiro Agnew 
was beyond Baltimore. McLaren walks 
with a limp, drinks lots of orange juice 
and has a tooth that slicks out at a 45° 
angle when he smiles. Fie is always on 
the verge of a smile, as though he is car- 
rying out some joke on the world that 
only he knows about, and there is al- 
ways the threat of that laugh of his. a 
great, crisp, male Melina Mercouri laugh 
that can be heard, easily, over the roar 
of mere engines. 

McLaren is the founding father of 
Team McLaren, its No. 1 driver and 


the designer of its cars, which over 
the last two years have simply spread- 
eagled the Can-Am competition. This 
has been done in two ways. The first 
is through Team McLaren iiself, whose 
road show features the following key 
personnel; 

• C»ary Knutson, a lanky Coloradan 
with perpetually frow/y. just-washed 
hair and an absolutely stunning wife. 
Knutson probably knows more about 
the 427-cu.-in. Chevrolet engine McLar- 
en uses than the man who built it in 
the first place. 

• Tyler Alexander, a very improper 
Bostonian, who is McLaren's crew chief. 
Alexander got involved with racing cars 
because he liked to take pictures of them 
and is the only man who can talk back 
to McLaren and consistently get awav 
with it. After three years of touring with 
McLaren he even laughs like him. 

• Teddy Mayer, a native of I’ennsyl- 
vania who is the nephew of former Gov- 
ernor William Scranton, has a degree 
from Yale Law School, a tax consul- 
tant's diploma from New York Univer- 
sity and blinks a lot. 

And then there is the driver of the sec- 
ond Team McLaren car, Denis Iluime. 
the 1967 Grand Prix champion. The fact 
that he drives for McLaren is in itself 
unique. Hulme. also a New Zealander. 



is a faster driver than McLaren, and 
the boss is surprisingly free of any ego 
bruises that might impel him to chouse 
a lesser man than himself for the sec- 
ond car. Mcl.arcn is content to let Hu line 
have the glory of winning. "Bruce, I 
think, realizes Mulmc is faster." says a 
friend, "but he is quite happy to .see 
one of his team cars w m. nearly as hap- 
py as if he had won himself. They would 
never dice." 

There arc. however, driving and per- 
sonality differences between them — 
nothing to provoke a clash, but inter- 
esting nonetheless. Mcl.arcn has an en- 
gineering background and an engineer's 
mind and is a superb car tester. Hiilnie 
is much more a seat-of-the-pants driv- 
er. "When Denny’s testing." Mayer says, 
"all 1 want is a stopwatch and for him 
to say yes or no,” Both prefer the com- 
pany of friends, but where Mcl.arcn ac- 
cepts the possibility of becoming u ce- 
lebrity and the consequences of it, Hulnic 
is uneasy in the company of strangers, 
as a pair of incidents last month at l-.d- 
monlon indicated. After that race, in 
which Hulmc and McLaren finished one- 
iwo, Hulmc .sat on the exposed radiator 
of his car, the red roses on his victory 
wreath already wilting, and nibbled at 
some cheese and crackers and sipped 
beer that Mayer had provided. Tyler Al- 


exander talked with McLaren about 
what would have to be done to the cars 
before the Monterey race, while Chris 
Charles, a mechanic, was doing his best 
to finish off a fifth of Jack Daniel’s be- 
fore sundown. 

Suddenly an agitated lady burst upon 
them. 

"You’re Denis Hulmc. aren’t you?" 
she said. 

"Ves, ma'am." Hulme said politely. 

"You're from New Zealand?" 

"Yes, ma’am." 

"My son-in-law is from New Zealand. 
Christchurch." 

"Oh, yes, ma’am," Hulmc said, "1 
know the place." 

"He’s married to my daughter. She’s 
a professor. All three of my daughters 
arc professors. And my son-in-law, he’s 
a doctor." 

"Yes. ma’am,” Hulmc said, feeling 
now- the same sort of embarrassment 
that Dustin HolTman felt in The Orad- 
just before he perceived what Mrs. 
Robinson had in mind. "You must be 
very proud." 

McLaren pul hts head down, barely 
suppressing a grin. 

Finally she left. Hulmc stood up and 
slammed the side of his car. "Lord," 
he said, "they bend your ear. Tin all 
seized up." 


COOL KIWIS McLaren and world champion 
tiulme share a chuckle on Can-Am circuit. 


McLaren laughed his Melina Mercou- 
ri laugh, packed up his helmet and other 
racing gear and started driving out of 
the pits. On the way, he stopped to talk 
with Lothar Motschenbacher, who had 
had a nasty crash, and accepted con- 
gratulations from Mark Donohue, who 
had piticdcariy in the race because leaves 
had blocked his radiator. Bruce also 
chatted with Jim Hall- he of the au- 
tomatic transmission and airfoiled Cha- 
parral — who had challenged Hulme and 
McLaren for 13 laps before his braking 
failed. "After 1 2 laps I knew it was over,” 
Hall said. "I gave thumbs down to my 
pits and decided to take just one more 
to see if 1 was stupid." 

Hall had run the race’s fastest lap. 
however. "I told you Hall was quick.” 
McLaren said, to no one in particular. 
"If he ever gets that thing to hold to- 
gether, he's going to win one of these 
races." 

Back at McLaren’s hotel, an informal 
victory dinner was in progress. Bruce 
and Denny joined it. Now another lady 
came to the table and, recognizing 
Hulmc. asked for his autograph "for 
my daughter." No adult has ever sought 
an autograph for himself; it's always for 
a daughter, or a friend, ora nieceor neph- 
ew back home who couldn't make it to 
the race. Hulme looked as if he were 
going to seize up again, but acquiesced. 
Then the lady turned to the rest of the 
table and asked, "Well, now. arc there 
any other race drivers here?" 

On the opposite side of the table, Mc- 
Laren smiled and shook his head no. 

Thus the status of the Can-Am king’s 
public fame. He is genuinely content to 
be a sort of invisible winner as long 
as the team docs win. Over the past 
two seasons there have so far been 10 
Can-Am races. In 1967 McLaren won 
two races. Hulme won three, and they 
split S165.000 in prize money, over one- 
third of the entire jackpot. This year 
Hulmc and McLaren finished one-two 
at Elkhart Lake and Edmonton, led un- 
til the last few laps at Bridgehampton 
and finished second and fifth respectively 
two weeks ago at Monterey. Hulme’s 
1968 prize money to date is S35.100, 

eominutd 
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Mcl-arcn‘s is an even S20.000, and in 
the race for the driving championship 
Hulme has a seven-point lead over Mark 
Donohue, with McLaren three points 
farther back in third place. The cham- 
pion will collect an additional S40.000. 
second place is worth 526,460 and third 
$16.7(X). not bad for two months’ work. 

In races where the team cars have 
been beaten the winners have been cars 
originally built by McLaren, and this 
brings us to the second way in which 
Bruce is gaining prestige — through sales 
of production versions of last year's suc- 
cessful car. The 1967 Team McLaren 
racer was designated the M6A. At the 
end of the season he announced it would 
go into production as the M6B. Four- 
teen were built for sale, priced at $1 5,000 
each and all 14 were sold practically be- 
fore production started. 

Consequently, about half of every 
C.an-Am held this year has consisted of 
McLaren cars. Donohue has one, Peter 
Revson has one and Gurney has one. 
all modilied to some extent but still very 
much McLarens. And the results have 
been startling. Including, of course, the 
cars Mulme and McLaren themselves 
drive, four of the top six finishers at Flk- 
hart Lake were .McLarens. At Bridge- 
hampton the figure was four of six, at 
Edmonton three of three and Monterey 
six of six. In fact, the only non- 
McLaren that has been consistently 
competitive is the Jim Mall Chaparral. 
Says one M6B driver, ‘‘We’re still find- 
ing out things McLaren knew last year, 
but the cars are the best available." 

All of this stamps McLaren as the 
preeminent builder of racing sports cars 
in the world and, as befits a king, his cof- 
fers are afilling. His shop, located near 


Heathrow, London’s international air- 
port— and at the hub of an area where 
such famous cars as Lola, Lotus, Coo- 
per, Brabham. BRM (British Racing 
Motors) and this year's Le Mans-win- 
ning Ford GT40 have their operations - 
and other assets make him worth close 
to SI million. That is a fairly decent 
pile, considering that McLaren is just 
31 and that five years ago Team Mc- 
Laren was only a wild idea bouncing 
around in the back of his mind. 

It is the dream of everyone in racing 
to drive a car of his own design, but 
few have gotten to the trucks and fewer 
have succeeded, the most notable ex- 
ception being Jack Brabham in his Grand 
Prix cars. For McLaren the journey be- 
gan in an unusual way: when he was a 
small boy he fell off a horse. That hap- 
pened near his home in Auckland, New 
Zealand at a time in his life when cars 
meant nothing to him. As a result of 
the spill, Bruce contracted a disease 
which stopped the growth of his left leg 
for two years. He spent those years on 
his back in a hospital bed, and when he 
came out of the hospital he walked with 
a pronounced limp. More for therapy 
than anything else, his father, who ran 
a garage and service station in Auck- 
land, bought him an Austin sports car, 
and within a few years Bruce had be- 
come one of the best sports-car drivers 
in the country. He also raced through 
the New Zealand equivalent of high 
school and three years of collegiate en- 
gineering studies. 

Then in 1958, when McLaren was 21, 
the New Zealand International Grand 
Prix Association began its Driver to Eu- 
rope program, sending promising young 
Kiwis to the Continent to refine their tal- 


ents in the major leagues of road rac- 
ing. Bruce was the first to be so hon- 
ored. Through his father, Bruce had met 
Brabham, then driving for Britain’sCoo- 
per factory team, and Jack helped him 
get a ride in a Cooper Formula II car. 
He stayed with Cooper for five years, 
occasionally winning a Grand Prix. 
though nearly always driving in the shad- 
ow of Brabham. But slowly the pieces 
of what eventually would be Team 
McLaren were falling into place. 

At Cooper he met Teddy Mayer, who 
had come to Europe to manage the driv- 
ing career of his brother Timmy. Mc- 
Laren was just 26. and he decided the 
right time had come (and the right peo- 
ple had appeared) to form his own rac- 
ing team. But Timmy was killed in a 
racing accident in February 1964. and 
Teddy went back home to become a Phil- 
adelphia lawyer. For two months. Then 
Teddy returned to London, and he and 
McLaren revived the dream. 

McLaren's keenest interest had always 
been sports cars, and up to 1967 his big- 
gest successes had come in the hefty, lum- 
bering Ford Mark II and Mark IV en- 
durance cars that he and the late Ken 
Miles tested before Ford's assaults on 
Le Mans. Mcl.arcn and Chris Amon, 
still another New Zealander, won Ike 
1966 Le Mans in a Mark II and, with 
Mario Andretti, Bruce took the Sebring 
12 Hours the following spring in a Mark 
IV, He had also chosen to continue in 
Grand Prix racing, but his effort there 
was something less than sensational. Af- 
ter leaving Cooper he first came out with 
a McLaren chassis powered by a cut- 
down version of the highly successful 
Ford Indianapolis engine, but the com- 
bination simply did not work. Last year 



AT BRIDQCHAMPTON THE SCOOP-NOSED. HIGH-TAILED McLARENS OI 


RACE IN TANDEM TOWARD A TURN 



he switched to a BRM engine, and that 
power plant was too sluggish to make 
him competitive. 

Having no incentive to work the 
clock around on the lagging Grand 
I’rix car, McLaren devoted himself to 
the Can-Am racers. Ilulme had followed 
McLaren to hngland a year later on 
the same Driver to Kurope .scholarship 
and. like McLaren, had become involved 
in Ford's l.e Mans effort. In the dis- 
puted 1966 Le Mans finish, when Mc- 
Laren drove across the line abreast of 
a sister Mark II. the man m the sec- 
ond car was Hulmc (who was co-driv- 
ing with Miles). McLaren grabbed 
ilulme for his No. 2 Can-Am car. To 
round out the team, late last year Mc- 
Laren signed on Phil Kerr a boyhood 
friend and former manager of the Brab- 
ham team to coordinate Bruce's Grand 
Prix program. At about the same lime 
Denny let it be known that he would 
give up his world champion Brabham 
car and switch to McLaren for the 
iy6X (Jrand Pnx season. 

The McLaren touch now began to 
cure the ills of the GP cars. After the 
1967 BRM debacle Mayer wheedled 
London's C'osworth shop, which beefs 
up English Ford engines for Grand 
Pnx racing and has been eminently suc- 
cessful doing it. into selling McLaren 
a few. McLaren promptly lucked into 
victory in the Belgian Grand Prix when 
Jackie Stewart's Matra ran out of gas 
at the start of the last lap. and then 
Hulmc won both the Italian and Ca- 
nadian Grand Pnx in the space of 15 
days last month. With one race left, 
in Mexico City on November .1. Hulmc 
trails the leader, Graham Hill, by only 
six points and has a fair chance of re- 
peating as the champion. 

At least in his own world the invis- 
ible man had acquired some substance. 
■■'I he team doesn't mind working hard, 
because they know Bruce works as liard 
as any of them." Kerr says. "He runs 
the team, make no mi.stake about that, 
hut he's not like a little Caesar. He has 
set very high personal, moral and eth- 
ical standards, and I think everybody 
respects him for it." 

Building a racing car is. like politics, 
the art of the practical, and McLaren 
never lets the team forget his guiding 
mottoes. The first is Bt THtRb. which 
means it is no good to be ready to race 
at 2:05 if the race starts at 2. The 
.second is hni.sh. and the third, Bi. 


roMi*rTrnvfc, Their order is significant. 

"Ferrari [which was supposed to have 
a 6.2-liler Can-Am car ready a month 
ago] has probably got the fastest car." 
says Mayer, "but where is it?" 

"VN'hcn you're building or testing you 
need answers quickly," McLaren says, 
"and viHi don't need a computer to tell 
you what size nut to use. .A good me- 
chanic can do that." Computers and 
wind tunnels can provide guidelines, but 
nobody has yet built a device that can 
measure all the stresses a car's suspen- 
sion encounters when it hits a bump in 
the middle of a 120-mph turn anywhere 
from 50 to 150 times in the space of 
two hours. A racing car is also a com- 
plex bundle of compromises. Bevond a 
point, if you gam si>ccd reliability suf- 
fers: if you make the car stronger inev- 
itably you must add weight and thus 
lose speed. Considering all the parts in 
an auiomobile, the combinations and 
permutations arc endless. Thus radical 
changes in racing cars in recent years 
have Iveen few the great swing from 
front- to rear-mounted engines, the 
adoption t)l monocoque (frameicss) 
chassis. Jim Hall's experiments with 
an automatic transmission and a 
wing high above the rcarwheels. And the 
main goal of any racing team has got 
to be to work within the limits that are 
imposed by the availability of money 
{ McLaren is bankrolled largely by Good- 
year), the availability of engines and. 
finally, the nature of the chassis, 

Jim Hall has said many times, "Mc- 
Laren builds an unremarkable car very 
remarkably," 

McLaren himself says, "I'm not an 
innovator, although I'm willing to try 
things now that I might not have con- 
sidered three years ago, simply because 
I have more confidence in myself." 

If Ferrari ever sliows up with its new 
Can-Am car and Jack Brabliam and Col- 
in Chapman build cars of their own. as 
they are expected to do Ivcforc very long, 
the edge the McLarens have undoubt- 
edly will be reduced in 1969. As Teddy 
Mayer says. "Yovi can't be perfect in 
racing. It's hard to reach the top. and 
when you do you're not going to slay 
there very long." 

Wise words, but right now, at least, 
they are not much consolation to Mc- 
Laren's competition. Peter Revson spoke 
for the rest when he said, glumly. "If 
you're sleeping on the floor you can’t 
fall out of bed, can you?" end 
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HORSE SHO'HS / Alice Higgins 


A show of their own for a versatile breed 


Admirers of the Morgan celebrated their favorite's many qualities with a three-day extravaganza and. aptly 
enough, a family with a century of experience in handling the horse was one of the major ribbon winners 


T he Morgan horse— lha( nalive breed 
so close to extinction some 30 years 
ago -IS certainly very much alixe and 
well today, as indicated by the nuniber 
that turned up recently for the All-Mor- 
gan show in Syracuse. N.Y. Begun only 
nine years ago with 95 horses, the event 
attracted 370 this year for three days of 
what seemed like nonstop competition, 
ft was the kind of show that allowed lit- 
tle time for the customary exhibitors' 
parties everyone was almost c«tntinu- 
ously in the ring, sometimes in an Eng- 
lish saddle, other times in Western tack 
or in drivipg classes and often with the 
same horse. But, after all, versatility is 
what M<irgans arc famous for, and it is 
why owners like \frs. Lyman Orcutt Jr. 
enjoy them so much. 

Ruth Orcutt speaks from experience, 
generations worth. Her mother owned 
Morgans and her husband's fatlicr did, 
too. Both were directors of The Mor- 
gan Horse Club, so their children met 
at horse shows. "We Dicksons wont out 
thinking we had to beat the Orcult-S." 
Ruth said- Later she joined them when 
she married Lyman. Now their children 
show Morgans, as do her sister, Mrs. 
Roger Ela. her niece, Mrs. Barry Caissc, 
and Lyman's cousin. Dr. Robert Or- 
cutt. a vclermarian. All were in Syra- 
cuse carrying on the families' Morgan 
tradition. 

"Wc’vc been breeding Morgans for 
live generations," said Ruth. "Once my 
husband mentioned being in the busi- 
ness for 100 years, and someone said. 
'But you don't look that old!' " 

.•\t the Orcland I arms in West New- 
bury. Mass, they run 45 or 50 horses, 
but several years ago. with visiting marcs, 
the head count reached 95. Although 
the Orcults arc out at shows almost ev- 
ery weekend between -April and the end 
of October. Ruth also manages to run 
a summer riding camp at fuime. The 
horses they slum' are often used for trail 


riding, and every once in a while, for 
old limes sake. Ruth rides in the an- 
nual Vermont lOO-milc event sponsored 
by the Green Mountain Horse Asso- 
ciation. She and her mother participated 
in the first one 32 years ago. 

At the shows, they naturally take a 
breeder's interest in the results. The first 
three winners in Syracuse, at the In- 
ternational Park Morgan Saddle Cham- 
pionship, were grandchildren of the Or- 
cults' sire Ulendon. who died two years 
ago at the age of 33. His last foal, now 
a 3-year-oki marc named Helen of Troy, 
was the winner of the open pieasurc-driv - 
ing class and was driven by 19-ycar-old 
Louise Orcutt. 

Ironically, one of the most famous of 
the Orcland horses is not of their own 
breeding. It is a gift horse named John- 
ny Appicseed- The Orcults were given 
the stallion because he had the heaves 
and. since his bloodlines arc totally un- 
distinguished, they had him gelded. He 
became Louise's "playtoy" at home, and 
she taught him to do everything but pull 
a stone boat. Lust year at the Morgan 
National Horse Show m Northampton, 
Mass, the largest event for the breed - 
johnny Applesccd set a record by win- 
ning more blue ribbons than had ever 
before been won at that show, a grand 
total of eight. 

If the Orcutt family, relations and con- 
nections had a busy time, so did ITed 
and Jeanne Herrick. With eight of the 
Voorhis Farm Morgans they collected 
10 blues, eight championships and four 
reserves. Like the Orcults, Fred and 
Jeanne were brought together by a com- 
mon interest in Morgans. FTcd. a Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire graduate, was 
initiated when he taught riding at a re- 
sort. He specialized and soon got a job 
with a Morgan stable. Jeanne, also from 
New Hampshire, had owned a few hors- 
es since she was 10. She started paint- 
ing horses after graduation from the 


Rhode Island Schoi>l of IX-sign and was 
commissioned to do some Morgan por- 
traits at the stable where Lrcd traincd. 
They had never met, but were soon mar- 
ried and I 3 years ago moved to Gor- 
don Voorhis’ I'arm in Red Hook, N.'i'. 
Voorhis, who started with six Morgans, 
now has over 60. and this has been the 
farm's most successful year. "The hors- 
es we’re showing now arc all iiome- 
grown, " .said Jeanne. "After all that 
work and worry it makes you feel like 
you must be doing something right." 

One unfortunate incident marred an 
otherwise interesting show. According 
to the rules, a horse is not allowed to 
wear a shoe weighing irnire than 18 ounc- 
es in performancx* classes, ft is a rather 
silly regulation, because the only time it 
is enforced is when a horse throws a 
shoe and it can be weighed. This hap- 
pened in the very last class when, in 
fact, two horses ca.st shws Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles While's Westwold Dona 
Resa, with Dr. Robert Orcutt in the sad- 
dle. and A-Okay of Sionccroft Farm, 
ridden by John l.ydon. Oui came the 
scales, and Westwold Dona Resa was 
disqualilied. Then A-Okay's shoe was 
tossed onto the scale and found to be 
two ounces over also. There were howls 
of anguish as A-Okay's trainer insisted 
that the shoe weighed in at the legal 
limit before it was put on the horse back 
home. He claimed, justifiably, that the 
pad could have picked up enough mois- 
ture to add the extra weight. In addi- 
tion, as every weight-watcher knows, 
scales vary. But A-Okay, Iasi year's high 
point winner, was shown the gale. 

Since both these horses had been blue- 
ribbon winners, il meant not just dis- 
qualification from one class, hut from 
the entire show, and representatives of 
managcincnl faced the task of collecting 
all the ribbons and money and redis- 
tributing llie prizes. They may still be 
at it. end 
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We think our 
Agents are the 
pick of the crop. 
And here’s a bushel 
of reasons why. 



What makes us so proud of our Agents? 
To begin with, they're carefully 
chosen. Very Ihoroughfy framed And 
they keep on studying so they can 
help you build the soundest program 
of financial security. 

What's more. New York Life Agents are 
full-time Agents. That’s thoir career 
And they're dedicated to it. 

No wonder our men and women reap 
so many professional av/ards. Year 
after year, New York Life has more 
members than any other company at the 
elite Million Dollar Round Table 
and the Women Leaders Round Table. 
All in all. Our Agents are a pretty 
special bunch. And plentiful. You'll find 
them in all 50 states, in Canada and 
Puerto Rico. too. And the New York Life 
Agent m Your Community is a 
Good Man to Know. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave. New York. NY 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 



BOXING Pat Putnam 



If you beat the 
policeman 
you get EHis 


That's Angelo Dundee's offer as he grooms 
his new fighter, who is not a cop. really, 
but was a bouncer, and has lost only once 


por A1 Jones the choice of employ- 
* ment wasn't all that inspiring. To 
be sure, there were cabbages and beans 
and peas to be picked. Bui he had done 
that and he hated it. Then there was 
the man who otTered him a job in a used- 
car lot. not as a salesman but as a sponge- 
and-suds jockey, and w ho wants to spend 
a lifetime scrubbing grime from one- 
owner cars? "You gotta sweep out the 
oftice. too." said the man, "O.K ." said 
Jones, sighing, "give me a dollar an hour 
and I'm yours." The man came up a nick- 
el to XOc an hour. "Stick your broom 
in your car," said Jones, not unkindly. 

"I was just out of the Army and 1 
had nothing going for me but this big 
body (6' 5" and 230 pounds] and 20 
years of fighting. Just a high school drop- 
out with muscles and meanness, and. 
w hen somebody olTered me a job bounc- 
ing drunks out of a bar. 1 said sure, 
what have I got to lose. That's when, 
man. I )<•«//)• got to fighting. I mean 
those were drunk people Full-grown 
men and every night you had to light 
them because they need violence the way 
other people need food," 

"Tell him about the guy you worked 
with, that other bouncer who got killed." 
said I'appy Alexander, busily sweeping 
the kitchen of the duplex he shares with 
Angelo Dundee's once-beaten heavy- 


weight. (Jones lost his very first light, 
on June 1 1. 1964. before Dundee began 
handling him. and is now 25-1-1.) 

"I'm getting to that." said Jones. He 
settled back on a gold couch, eyes closed, 
remembering. With one linger he fol- 
lowed a range of tough scar ridges 
around his eyes. "These arc my battle 
scars. I'm lucky I still got a head to 
wear them on. Every night in that bar 
was a war; always some drunken bean- 
picker running out the door to get his 
gun, Howard, the other bouncer, wasn't 
so lucky. One of those drunks got a 
gun and blew his face off." 

"A bad thing." Pappy said solemnly. 

The small concrcic-block duplex is in 
Cioulds, a sprawling, unscrubbed farm- 
ing community, mostly Negro, squatting 
in the hot dust alongside of Highway 
U.S. I. half an hour's drive south of 
Miami, l ike the paint on the houses, 
hope fades quickly here. "Don't tell me 
about any ghettos," said Jones. "This 
has got to be doubly bad, or at least it 
w as when I was growing up. These peo- 
ple aren't like people, you know what I 
mean? They arc farm laborers and that's 
nothing. You can tell these people any- 
thing, that their eyes are black, that they 
are colored, that their hair is kinky, and 
if they're not in the mood to hear that, 
you got to light them. It was that way. 


man. These people have lost themselves; 
there is no way to reclaim them." 

Outside, a brief breeze began scuffing 
up the dust. A puff of coolness came in 
through the open front door. A dozen 
Hies followed. "You have got just two 
choices here." said Jones. "Sweat or 
bugs. It's a great way to live. You know, 
for most people it's just an existence, a 
mere existence. You live from day to 
day, until, you know, sometimes with 
people things change. J or the worse 
sometimes, sometimes for the better. 
Me, 1 found a way out. 1 reclaimed my- 
self. I went into the ring and found 
what life rciiily is. Regardless if I make 
it as a lighter or not. I learned how to 
live like a human being." 

"1 told you he was a nul." Pappy 
said, softly. "He thinks climbing into a 
ring gives him better than what he's got 
Now who would believe that'?" 


"Teddy, tliis is Angelo Dundee How 
about getting me a fight with Buster 
Mathis'.’" 

"Are you serious'.’" said leddy Bren- 
ner. almost dropping his phone in the 
Garden boxing office. "You really will 
fight Mathis?" 

"Certainly." said Dundee, "My kid 
will take any dale, just give us a couple 
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of weeks notice. We'll even take short 
money.” 

"Angelo, are you drunk? Jimmy El- 
lis will fight Busier Mathis for short 
moneyl What the hell are you talking 
about, an exhibition?" 

Angelo Dundee had to laugh. "Get 
serious. I'm not talking about Ellis; I'm 
talking about Al Jones. You know the 
rules: anybody wants to fight Ellis has 
got to fight my policeman first. Whad- 
daya say?" 

"No problem," Brenner purred. "No 
problem at all. Just send two contracts. 
One for Jones and Mathis and one for 
Ellis and Mathis in case Buster beats 
your policeman. Is that what you had 
in mind?" 

"Goodby,” said Angelo Dundee. 


Three weeks after quitting as a bounc- 
er. Jones went into the Auditorium at 
Miami Beach and decisioned Lee An- 
drews in four rounds, his first fight for 
Dundee. Since then he has won 23 more. 
15 of them by knockouts, and has fought 
a 10-round draw with Zora Holley. All 
of his fights have been in south Florida, 
the majority of them for Chris Dundee. 
Angelo's older brother, who is the pro- 
moter in Miami Beach. Most of the peo- 
ple he has fought have names like Joe 
Lewis While and Jefferson Davis and 
Roosevelt Eddie, but he becomes an- 
noyed if you suggest that they passed 
their prcfighl physicals only because the 
doctors neglected to check to see if they 
were alive. 

"Look.” he says. "Call me a bum. 
Call me anything you want. But don't 
say anything about the guys I fought. 
Just for climbing in a ring they deserve 
better than that. Even a bum doesn't 
like to be called a bum." 


"Ernie, this is Angelo Dundee. How 
would you like to have a shot at Jimmy 
Ellis?" 

"How about tonight?" said Ernie Ter- 
rell. 

"Well, not quite that soon," said Dun- 
dee. "First you got to fight my police- 
man: Al Jones. That's the rule. Whad- 
daya say?" 

"Sounds O.K. to me." said Terrell. 
"Just give me two pieces of paper with 
your name on them. One for Jones and 
one for Ellis and we can do business." 

"Ernie. Ernie, what is it w ith you guys? 


Two contracts. Nobody signs two at a 
time. Fight Jones, beat him, and then 
we'll talk about Ellis.” 

"Goodby. " said Ernie Terrell. 


"Nobody wants to fight a giant south- 
paw," Dundee moans. "How you going 
to move a kid when you can't get any- 
body in the ring with him? So I figure 
we'll make him into a righthander. Then 
maybe we can do something." 

For his last fight, against Jim Howard 
— in Miami Beach, of course — Jones was 
a righthander. For 30 seconds. For just 
long enough to have Howard throw one 
punch and knock hini down. It was the 
first lime Jones had ever been off his 
feet. 

"It felt so good." Jones said later, "I 
almost asked Howard to do it again." 

At the time, however, Jones looked 
up at Dundee and screamed, "Take all 
the righthanders and stick them in your 
ear.” He got up a southpaw, assaulted 
Howard for five rounds, stopped him 
in the sixth. 


"Floyd, this is Angelo Dundee." 
"Goodby." said Floyd Patterson, who 
had heard. 


"If this kid would just get serious," 
says Chris Dundee, w ho gives Jones SI 00 
a week plus 25' ! of each gate in order 
to secure his services, "he could be a 
real good one. But all he wants to do is 
fool around, chase girls, talk. That's all 
he does in the gym. talk. And all he 
does outside is spend my money. Wc 
pay the rent on his car. and in the last 
two years he's come in with bills for 44 
sets of new tires. What docs he do with 
tires, eat them?" 

"He's just 24." said Angelo, sighing. 
"Press the right button and Jones will 
be ready for anybody. I'm still looking 
for the right button." 

"Look at Al." says Pappy Alexander. 
"He's a monster. Every lime he walks 
into the ring he's supposed to kill some- 
body. If he doesn't, people say he's dog- 
ging it. What do they want from him?" 

Al Jones knows, and in his own way 
he feels he is giving it to the Dundccs 
and to the fans. 

"They say I do nothing but run around 
with girls." he says. "I don't argue. Like 
just the other day. A neighbor woman 


asked me to drive her to Miami. I said 
sure, but she'd have to come with me 
to the gym while I trained. She said she 
would. When wc got there you could 
see the guys looking and grinning. ‘Al's 
got another girl.' I didn't say nothing. 
If they want to believe that, let them. I 
know what Al Jones is doing, and I 
know — if I goof up — what I've got to 
go back to. i quit school, and it was 
the dumbest, stupidest thing I could 
have done, but that don't make me stu- 
pid. I'm not going back to that jungle, 
not for just a few laughs." 

Except when he is training or fight- 
ing, Ai Jones shuns the magic of Miami 
Beach. Big cities — and people — scare 
him. He is a familiar figure in Goulds 
but mostly he travels alone. When you 
are alone, no one can hurt you. When 
night falls, he goes home, turns on all 
the lights in the house. And they stay 
on until the sun returns. 

"I've been afraid of things ever since 
I can remember," he says. "The dark, 
strangers, crowds. Counting my doctors 
and things. I've got maybe just 1 5 peo- 
ple I associate with. I mean I don't as- 
sociate with anybody else, period. When 
people say something, it gotta be some- 
thing to hurt your feelings, you know. I 
don’t dig people, sec. I slay away from 
theni. I guess I'm just sensitive. They 
may make jokes about me, but I don't 
care as long as I don't hear them. You 
know, when I go out I don't tell people 
w ho I am, that I’m a fighter. Lots of peo- 
ple look at me and think I'm a football 
player. I say. That's right.' If people 
don't know you, they can't hurt you." 

It is evident, now, that if Jones is to 
grow as a fighter— had you heard of 
him before? — he must leave Miami 
Beach, leave the familiar wails of "house 
decisions," leave the concrete hideaway 
in Goulds where the lights burn all night. 

"I’m ready." he says grimly. "I've 
been telling the Dundees that for a year. 
I ll go anyplace and fight anybody. I'm 
ready for lop money just like I'm ready 
for top fighters. I've had enough fight- 
ing in my lifetime, more than most cham- 
pions. Now I want some money. I let 
Chris know where I'm at. He's a bright 
man. I told him to make the right ap- 
pointments for the right money. Even if 
I have to fight Sonny Liston." 

"Hello, this is Angelo Dundee. Is 
Sonny around?” end 
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A whoosh as good as a wish 

Smaller and more powerful than other marine engines, Thunderbird's 
water Jet has one disability: its price is a bit more than $40,000 


/ Hugh Whalt 


As a weekend pleasure boatman, what 
would you say to an engine that 
ran more economically at high speeds 
than at low, that developed more horse- 
power than your current power plant 
but weighed far less and was far small- 
er, that burned cheap oil instead of ex- 
pensive gas, and that made fallible ap- 
pendages like rudders, drive shafts and 
propellers unnecessary? The obvious an- 
swer is: don't ask foolish questions. 

As a matter of fact, however, the ques- 
tion is not so foolish, for a Utopian 
power plant meeting all those require- 
ments and designed for the amateur boat- 
man actually exists. For some time now 
the citizens of Miami, many of whom 
must have thought a drunk v\as loose 


on Biscaync Bay in a shiny 32-fool pow- 
er cruiser, have been witnessing its 
trials. 

Whoosh! First it would start, then 
stop; back then till, aimlessly turning 
this way and that as if its befuddled driv- 
er couldn't find the right control. On oc- 
casion It would swing out of Government 
Cut and head for the rippling Gulf 
Stream beyond Miami Beach, where its 
drunken maneuvering would continue 
in ever-lightening figure eights. F're- 
qucntly, like some airborne Keystone 
Cop, an agitated helicopter could be seen 
chasing the demented craft. But the hel- 
icopter's bubble was filled w ith staid en- 
gineers from Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
the company that built the engine that 


drove the boat in those secmingt> crazy 
circles. 

The boat itself. Formula J22. built by 
Thunderbird Products Corp.. bears the 
distinctive stamp of Race Driver-De- 
signer Jim Wynne. In her cockpit is the 
customary steering wheel, dashboard, 
scats and cabin companionway, but in- 
stead of the bulky, raised engine boxes 
which usually cram fast powerboats, 
there is delightful emptiness. The un- 
informed passenger might suppose the 
new boat was powered by nothing but 
wishes. 

Bolted neatly beneath her cockpit 
deck, however, there lies a comparatively 
liny but power-packed turbine andwa- 
ter-jel propulsion system which- to 
boatmen accustomed to clanging pis- 
tons, erratic fuel and ignition hookups, 
dragging rudders and vulnerable pro- 
pellers is as good as a'ny wish. 

The engine itself is nothing new. It is 
the marine version of a United Aircraft 
turbine that has powered everything 
from buses, trucks, trains and helicopters 
to the racing cars Andy Granatclli en- 
tered in the Indianapolis 500. Called a 
free turbine, it is a distant cousin to the 
JT4 engines which propel commercial 
jets and bombers. Unlike diesel and gas- 
oline piston engines, whose thirst for 
fuel increases with power and whose lives 
gel shorter the longer they run at full 
bore, free turbines grow more econom- 
ical and durable the harder they're 
pushed. In boats- where engines fre- 
quently run for long periods at full throt- 
tle — the advantages are obvious. Fur- 
thermore. so reliable arc turbines that 
airlines have found they need tear down 
such engines only every 12,000 hours or 
so instead of the every 4,000 hours de- 
manded by piston engines. Indeed, the 
airplanes themselves arc likely to wear 
out before their engines. 

But the turbine power plant alone is 
not what makes the Thunderbird's boat 
such a potential drcam-come-truc; it is 
the combination of the turbine engine 
with a Pratt & Whitney water-jet propul- 
sion system. The men aboard New York 
City’s fireboats have long known that 
when you stand on deck and aim a high- 
pressure hose at a fire on shore, your boat 
tends to move back away from the blaze. 
The fireman’s hose is nothing more than 
a water-jet propulsion unit, and the 
pump that pushes the water through it 
could be powered by a turbine. 

In Thunderbird's new Formula 322. 

eonimued 
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Three distinctive styles. Stainless Steel 58.95. Gold filled $11.95. 
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Now a watchband that tells time. 

The Datefinder; Speidel’s calendar watchband. 

A rolling calendar built right into a Twist-0-Flex' watchband. 
Rolls forward or backward. It may not help you get a date 
but it sure can help you keep it. 


The Datefinder by SpeideL 


Speidel, a division of Textron Inc. 





What works 
for Avis could be good 
for the country. 

What can a poor guy do about that character in the 
office who comes in to shoot the breeze when you’re up 
to your eyeballs in work? 

Or that guard at the bank who won’t open the door 
when you show up a few seconds after closing? 

Or that person on your party line who wouldn’t hang 
up even if you told her your house was on fire? 

What this country needs is— well, some nice way to tell 
off all those inconsiderate, unhelpful people who bug you. 

We think we have it. 

Bug stickers. We give each Avis customer a set of bug 
stickers— to pinpoint trouble so we can get on it right away. 

It keeps us on our toes. Keeps us trying harder. (And, 
incidentally, also helps keep us in the running for No. 1.) 

But there’s no reason why you can’t use the stickers 
for the other things that bug you. 

They’re yours for the asking at all Avis 
counters. Whether you rent a shiny new 
Plymouth from us, or not. 

So pick up a set and start sticking. 

If it works for Avis, why not the whole 
country? 



OAVtS RENT A CAR SYSTEM, INC . A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF TFI 



Mike Dry must m/x skill, prudence and daring in management of 
rlifnl ir\vp<lm^nl nfirltniicit Hit erritV/'nff fUe infilfance nroeram is TOT^/a NMI 


MICHAEL P. DRY, 25, Registered Representative, Freehling & Company, stockbrokers, Chicago, Illinois 


‘‘ 1 LIKE TO SEE MONEY MAKE MONEY 
THAT'S WHY I HAVE LIFE INSURANCE” 


Dollars should go where they'll do the most good. Men of 
Mike Dry's cut insist upon that. That's why they insist life 
insurance be part of the plan. First, because nothing else 
guarantees family security by creating an instant estate. 
Second, because that very security frees 
a man to grasp other financial oppor- 
tunities with confidence. Of course, life 
insurance also builds a reserve of cash 
values for emergencies or simply for 
savings and retirement. Men who de- 


mand most from their money start their life insurance 
programs young. Premiums are lower. Cash values build 
longer. Lots of these men start and stay with NML— North- 
western Mutual Life. NML means low net cost. Credit this 
to NML's fast cash-value growth. The 
dividend percentage has gone up 13 
limes in 16 years. Like to see dollars work 
harder for you? Talk to your man from 
NML — Northwestern Mutual Life — Mil- 
waukee. 


NML 



BOATING continued 


the turbine drives an efficient, compact 
rotary pump that spins at 2,100 rpm to 
suck up sea water from beneath the boat 
and spew it out of a nozzle at the stern 
with sufficient force to drive the 32-fooi 
boat at more than 40 mph. 

•‘We were worried at first that the 
thing would wash down other boats or 
docks that got in the way,” says Wynne, 
"but we soon found we could aim the 
jet down far enough so as not to bother 
anyone.” 

To steer the boat, the driver aims the 
nozzle right or left and to reverse he low- 
ers a metal deflector flap that shoots 
the stream forward underneath the hull, 
thus pushing the boat backward. 

"A lot of engineering went into this 
boat.” says Wynne, who designed the 
first successful turbine-powered ocean 
racer. "You don't just put a thing like 
that in there." The water-jet pump alone 
look Pratt & Whitney engineers th ee 
years to sort out. and when they mount- 
ed the first one in Formula 322 they 
weren't at all sure their tests in the lab 
at West Palm Beach had given them all 
the answers. 

Says Project Engineer Carl Comolli. 
"We were afraid at the time we installed 
it in the boat that when the driver socked 
full power to it. the pump might ca- 
vitate just open up a big air bub- 
ble] and not give thrust right away." It 
was also feared that the pump would 
stall or become powerless in high-speed 
turns. Worse, with the boat running in 
reverse, engineers were afraid the jet 
squirting back under the boat would 
cause turbulence in the water intake, 
starve the pump of water and thereby 
rob the boat of power. 

Happily, however, all these fears were 
unrealized, and almost from the begin- 
ning pump and turbine ran smoothly, 
potently and with few hitches. 

But the designers still worried that gar- 
bage, driftwood and other water-borne 
debris might be sucked into the pump 
to gum up the works. To find out they 
deliberately fed the pump a diet of hard- 
wood plugs, It quickly swallowed the 
mess, apparently with con.siderable rel- 
ish. Again, to satisfy the engineers that 
the pump wouldn't fly apart should the 
boat run aground, another experiment 
was performed in the lab. "We put tons 
of sand in it to see what would hap- 
pen." cheerfully explains Dr. R. A. 
Schmidtke, P. & W.'s chief of research. 
“But instead of ruining the pump, the 


sand simply polished up its stainless- 
steel rotor.” 

Later, on the water, the pump sucked 
up a length of nylon rope. On a propeller- 
driven boat such an accident would have 
meant sending a diver overboard to cut 
it free. But not on Formula 322. Within 
the safe, dry confines of her spacious 
cockpit a crewman merely opened up 
an inspection plate, reached inside the 
pump and unwound the tightly turned 
coils of nylon. 

So why don't all boatmen promptly 
scrap their diesels and their stern drives 
and buy a turbine-powered water jet? 
Well, for one thing, it will cost them 
around $40,000 for the turbine alone — 
a sizable price even for a wealthy yachts- 
man. "To the man who can afford the 
initial price and who can prorate the 
cost of a turbine over several years." 
says one Pratt & Whitney technician, 
"a turbine makes sense. But anyone who 
thinks they’re just around the corner for 
the average boat owner is fooling him- 
self." 

Jim Wynne and Thunderbird Presi- 
dent Dick Genth do not agree with this 
pessimistic appraisal. Says Genth, "Wait 
until they get this Vietnam thing straight- 
ened out and military contracts begin 
shrinking; then turbine builders will have 
to start thinking about the civilian mar- 
ket. Also, there'll be surplus helicopter 
and airplane turbines around. Besides, 
you've got to remember this engine's 
not that expensive. In ocean racing af- 
ter nearly every race you’ve got to pull 
piston engines. You're talking about 
eight to lOenginesaseason.andat $4,000 
to $5,000 each, that adds up. For all in- 
tents and purposes, the cost of turbines 
is the same." Indeed. Wynne believes 
turbines will one day sell for less than 
diesels. Other Thunderbird engineers arc 
even more optimistic, guessing they’ll 
go for little more than gasoline engines. 

The price still makes the turbine-pow- 
ered runabout the boat of the future rath- 
er than the present, but Wynne believes 
that turbines now make possible — for 
those who can afford them — big yet ex- 
tremely fast power yachts. "We simply 
couldn't do this with any other kind of 
engine because they’d fill up the boat, 
leaving no room for cabins, galley or 
any comfort,” he says, "Fifty-footers 
used to do 20 knots in a pinch. With tur- 
bines we can move up the ladder to 35 
or 40. yet not give up anything in the 
way of accommodations.” kno 
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Old Spice 
can make trouble 
for a guy. 



In fact, 
it may be 
just the kind 
of trouble 
you've been 
looking for. 


Old Spice. 
The 

Troublemaker. 

Old Spice After Shave, 
Cologne and Gft Sets. 





Life in a 

Jock House 

The author, a journalistic interloper wearing a buckle in the back, was a quiet member of the 
raucous USC fraternity that was packed with everybody’s All-Americas BY JOE JARES 
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On ulmosi every college campus -whether far above Cay- 
uga’s waters or. as in the ease of the University of South- 
ern California, under a smog hank in downtown Los An- 
geles there IS at least one club, dormitory or fraternity 
loaded to the attic with athletes. The Bear Bryant Hilton 
at Alabama Cannon Club at Princeton. Phi Delt at Penn 
•State. Some point it out to visitors as a shrine ("And over 
there, that's where O J. Hanratty lives”). Others sneer at 
it as "the place where we keep the animals." But ev- 
erywhere. admired or maligned, this institution is always 
known as I'he Jock House. 

However many genuine, c.x-. would-be or pseudo athletes 
there are. a few nonjocks are invariably allowed to join. loo. 
After all, xontebudy has to organize the winter formal. 

So it happened in ihc late 1950s that 1 was a member of 


one of the nation's most musclebound fraternities, the 
Kappa .Alpha chapter at USC. KA had Jon Arnett, an All- 
America halfback and broad jumper; Al Geiberger. the 
Trojans' first All-.-\merica golfer: Marlin and Mike Mc- 
Kccvcr, twin All-America linemen and shoiputtcrs; Chuck 
Biitick. American record holder in the backstroke; and 
Kinie Zampcsc. whose JH-yard touchdown run clinched 
the 1956 victory over Notre Dame Plus lots of others. 
There were schools that would have traded their entire 
athletic departments just for the jocks in our house. 

KA. like most of the other fraternities, was located a 
little north of the campus on West 28th St. It was a 
stretch of two long blocks, lined by palm trees and named, 
in a fit of originality. Fraternity Row, Ours was a new build- 
ing, but most of the houses were the tottering remains of 

rnnimunt 
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( K K I ^ OUSE continued 


old mansions, unloaded by the original wealthy owners 
when the neighborhood started to crumble. Next door to 
us, in probably the worst dump on the whole block, were 
the Alpha Rho Chis, who were all architecture majors. 

There were sororities, too. on the Row, mixed in hap- 
hazardly among the fraternities, and just crammed full of 
good-looking coeds with Pasadena-San Vlarino debutante 
backgrounds and rich daddies. It was a very convenient 
place for an athlete to meet an heiress at least and maybe 
even marry one — like Ron Miller, a football player on the 
1951-1953 teams, who wed Walt Disney's daughter, Di- 
ane. At Disney’s death a tally showed the Millers owned 
43,977 shares of Walt Disney Productions. Diane was a 
Theta, where traditionally the most glamorous and prob- 
ably the richest girls pledged. 

Then we were all young and snappy What a feeling it 
was just to walk back from morning classes to lunch on 
the Row, dressed in the Joe College uniform of the day: 
polished-cotton khaki pants with a buckle in the back, 
vertical-striped Ivy League sports shirt and loafers. Or, 
for variety, Bermuda shorts with low-cut icnnies and sweat 
stKks. Or if you were really cool, a tattered maroon I’lioi’- 
erty of use ATHLETtc utPARTMENT sweat shirt. much pre- 
ferred over letterrnen's sweaters. If you weren’t a jock and 
wanted to live dangerously, you could maybe sneak a prop- 
erty shirt from the bottom drawer of our 6' 3", 231- 
pound tackle, George Belotti, who in turn had swiped it 
from the equipment cage in the gym. 

We would swagger up the Row and ogle the phalanxes 
of tender sorority girls pedaling by on their bikes, holding 
onto the handlebars with one hand and trying to keep 
their skirts down with the other. Then we would arrive at 
the big modernistic facade with the bronze Greek letters 
KA in one corner and turn in there, the house of Charley 
Paddock, the fastest nian alive of the 1920s. and Olympic 
sprinter f-rank WykofT of the ’JOs and the hulking Pucci 
brothers, one of whom went on to fame and glory as 
f rank Sinatra's bodyguard. 

Not that everything or everyone was glorious. There 
were 50 or 60 guys living in the house with only one sub- 
scription to the Los A/ifteles Times. Talk about hardship! 

I remember that if I decided to skip my 8 o’clwk class 
and sleep in. by the time I got downstairs for breakfast 
there would be at least five of the brothers huddled over 
the sports section, studying it intently as if— by amazing luck 
— they had got hold of an advance copy of the final exam 
in Business Ethics. By the time a laic riser got it, there 
were maple-syrup stains on the pictures and dried egg 
yolk on the baseball standings. 

Also there was the danger of getting an inferiority com- 
plex. On one wall of our chapter room we had a gallery of 
varsity letter-winners, everything from an Olympic high 
jumper to a third-string fullback, going back to the days 
when use was a lonely outpost in the middle of the mus- 


tard fields. Student-body presidents and Phi Beta Kappas 
passed on and were forgotten, but if a 98-pound weakling 
earned a letter holding extra points, up on the wall went 
his photograph, enshrined for posterity. 

We had in the house a short pudgy Irishman named 1 lar- 
rigan who dreamed of being on that wall. He was nom- 
inally on the water polo team, and he probably was a fair 
swimmer, but compared to most of his teammates he 
couldn’t swim his way out of the bathtub He was also los- 
ing his reddish-blond hair and had a secret potion to rub 
into his scalp two or three times a day. There was a daily 
conspiracy to discover where he had the bottle hidden 
and switch liquids. No telling how much vodka, sea wa- 
ter. vinegar and gin Harrigan applied in an attempt to 
stave off baldness. 

Letterless in two years of trying, he decided not to go 
out as a senior and instead use those sunny afternoons to 
good advantage, hustling pretty Pi Phis or hoisting beers 
at Stubby’s Trojan Barrel. But the rest of the team wouldn’t 
hear of it. He was amiable company and comic relief 
from the drudgery of practice. If no ball was available 
they could always throw Harrigan into the net. So they 
convinced him that he should join the team again. It is 
doubtful if he got even his toes wet in more than two match- 
es, but at the end of the season Coach Kohihasc. who just 
happened to be a KA alumnus, gave him a letter, a re- 
ward for three years of swallowing chlorine. 

The next morning Harrigan quietly installed a photo- 
graph of himself, smiling radiantly, on the wall of fame. 1 
suppose it is still there, a few feel along the top row from 
Charley Paddock. 

Very little else could be guaranteed to remain where 
you left it. For instance, there was the time two room- 
mates came home from the library late at night to find 
their quarters stripped bare, right down to the carpel lacks 
and Kingston Trio record albums. After a long search 
they found their furniture, neatly and accurately arranged 
on the roof. Another brother made the mistake of leaving 
his broken-down jalopy under the back stairs. Somebody 
dropped a 16 -pound shot on it from the top of the stairs 
and it made such a satisfying loud chink that everybody 
else had to have a go at it, completely w recking the car. 

Since the house was never locked, there was trouble 
from outsiders, too. When there was a Saturday after- 
noon football game over at the Coliseum the entire Row 
was deserted, a ghost street. One Saturday a group of our 
guys came back from the stadium early and found two 
strangers casually loading our living-room and dining-room 
furniture into a van. The thieves were summarily thrashed 
and turned over to the police, We had a Ping-Pong table 
in the chapter room that was stolen on a weekend, al- 
though a few of us suspected it was an inside job and that 
it had been taken out and burned by some of our own 
who objected to the noisy 2 a.m. challenge matches. 

continued 
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Announcing Dart Swinger. 

For the swinger at heart.. .a new Dart. 

Best thing that ever happened to a compact performance as you want (from economical 
budget: Dart Swinger. Enough two-door Sixes to the Swinger 340 model shown 

hardtop to take you anywhere. All-vinyl above— newest member of the Dodge Scat 

seats. Room for six. And as much Pack). When you decide to swing, let us know. 


Watch AFL football and the Bob Hope Comedy Specials on NBC-TV. 





OCK J- J.OUSE continued 


The most prized booty ever brought into the house — 
and a souvenir that none of us would have dared destroy — 
was obtained by a valued brother named The Baron (the 
nickname has been changed to protect the guilty). The 
item was the spoils of a panty raid, one of many such for- 
ays that The Baron led down the Row. It was a brassiere, 
which, of course, was the champion souvenir of any raid. 

This, however, was not just a brassiere, but one of such 
generous proportions that it left very little (though, at the 
same time, quite a lot) to the imagination. The Baron 
mused for a while, and then decided that it would only be 
honorable to stage a Cinderella contest to uncover the 
rightful owner. Sadly, the sorority involved would not 
cooperate in the proposed venture. 

The Baron could be counted on to provide some kind 
of entertainment most of the time. He was a second-string 
football player and, until he gave up baseball to con- 
centrate on playing the horses, The Baron had been a fair- 
ly good prospect in that sport, too. He was an outfielder 
and he could hit, run, throw, do anything — except stay in 
training. Each time he tossed the ball back to the infield it 
would have nicotine stains on it. 

Was there a Thank-God-It’s-Friday beer bust nearby? 
The Baron would be there, paper cup in hand. A tubful of 
rum punch at a luau? The Baron would sit in it. The 
Baron had amazing recuperative powers, though. No mat- 
ter how many beers or Singapore slings he consumed or 
what hour he got in, he would wrap up in his blanket (he 
never heard of sheets), fall onto his bare mattress, catch a 
few winks and be up before everyone else. Quite often a 
group of us would be hurrying over to school for 8 o’clock 
classes and would sec him coming the other way from the 
drugstore with a Coke and the Daily Racing Form. 

At lunch he would plunge his hand into the dining-room 
aquarium, pull out our pet goldfish and march indignant- 
ly up to the pledge responsible for its care. Shaking the 
poor fish under the pledge’s nose, he would launch into a 
long and complex lecture on its anatomy, feeding, mating 
habits, etc. 

Nights at the KA house were seldom dull. My room- 
mate and I used to try to study at the big table in the chap- 
ter room, with all those lettermen beaming down at us 
from the wall, and only once in a while would the con- 
ditions be favorable for trying to memorize who said what 
to whom in the third act of King Richard II. Certainly this 
did not come easy when Harry Rothschild had all his 
tools out trying to figure a way to beat the pay telephone. 
Or when a group was loosening all the screws in George 
Baffa’s metal bed so that w hen he got home late from park- 
ing cars at the Beverly Hilton the whole thing would col- 
lapse the second he Jumped in. Or when somebody was 
trying to organize a taqnito run to Olvera Street. 

A taqnito is a sliver of beef w rapped in a tortilla, fried 
and dipped in an avocado-chili sauce. Two for a quarter 


plus whatever your favorite heartburn remedy costs. We 
knew about “Burn, baby, burn!” years before the Watts 
riots. 

Two of the biggest KA gluttons were a couple of junior 
varsity football players named Fischel and Brenner, and 
one warm California night they skipped dinner at the 
house and staged a /aiyw/Vo-eating contest. They started 
like sprinters, putting away eight apiece with no trouble 
at all, then they relaxed slightly on their stools and settled 
into a steady routine of chewing, swallowing and putting 
out the flames with Pepsi-Cola. Fischel slowed up no- 
ticeably at 15 and by the time they reached the 20 plateau 
he was a bit pale. At 22 he vowed to have Mexico banned 
from the United Nations and after 23 he gave up and 
threw in the napkin. 

Brenner not only consumed his 24th and 25th taquitos 
but, as the coup de grace, he finished up by drinking an 
entire cup of sauce! His eyeballs were chili-pepper green 
the next morning, but he lived. Never did make varsity, 
though. 

There was always some sort of contest going on. A 
pledge named John McLane, a varsity outfielder who lat- 
er played minor league ball, once bragged to Al Geiberger 
that he had shot an 81 on his first round of golf. Despite 
McLanc’s proved prowess as a javelin thrower, high school 
quarterback and baseball whiz, Al didn’t believe him and 
the ensuing discussion led to a putting contest on the living- 
room rug with a water glass serving as the cup. McLane 
won, but Al — now one of the leading money winners on 
the pro golf tour — still didn’t believe him, so they went out 
to a driving range. McLane hit a nine-iron shot 175 yards. 
Al believed. 

Geiberger was so skinny, 6'2Vi’' and less than 160 pounds, 
that he was nicknamed The Human One-Iron. Practically 
everybody in the house had a nickname — Mandrake, The 
Count, The Great White Whale, Tweetybird — and Gei- 
berger didn’t resent his at all. He was the most shy, gen- 
tle, amiable guy who ever ambled around 18 holes. It was 
a wonder to me that Geiberger ever made It through Hell 
Week, the last and worst ordeal of pledging, a nasty five 
or six days and nights of having to eat onions like apples 
and undergoing 3 a.m. exercise sessions conducted by USC's 
most muscular man. Varsity Fullback Gordon Duvall. 
Today Al has peanut butter and jelly sandwiches to bol- 
ster him during a long round; then he had to keep going 
on onion power. But he made it. And while he was the 
ace of the USC golf team he won 34 out of 36 matches. 

Other jocks didn’t pay too much attention to the golf- 
ing contingent until they got to be seniors, when they re- 
alized they would probably soon have to give up their 
collegiate sports. Al taught 20 or 30 of his fraternity broth- 
ers to play the game, including the McKeever twins. 

Several years later, in 1966, when Al won his first major 
tournament, the PGA at Akron, he went on television 

continued 



Our Sperry 
control systems 
automatically keep your 
airliner at correct 
altitude and square on 


Our Univac ^ 
1108 computing 
system counts 
heads for theU.S. 
Census Bureau. 


course. 


This New Holland 
farm machine lifts and 
stacks up to 
2500 hay bales a day. 


We’re synergistic. 

At Sperry Rand our distinctly different di- 
visions talk to each other— share their pools 
of knowledge. 

A miniaturization discovery by our Univac 
people helps Sperry Flight Systems Division 
make more compact automatic pilots. Or our 
Remington Rand Division a smaller desk 
calculator. 

And when Vickers Division learns about 
better hydraulic transmissions it helps to im- 
prove our New Holland Farm Equipment. 

The point is. we do a lot of different things 
at Sperry Rand. And we do each one better be- 
cause we do all the rest. 

J We're Synergistic. 


It happens every generation 
The discovery of 


Old Grand-Dad. 


The up-and-coming generation is 
making a discovery— uncovering the 
pleasure of drinking Old Grand-Dad. 


Who can blame them if they think 
they’re the first ? After all, their fathers 
thought so, too. And neither genera- 


tion cares that Grand-Dad costs more. 
They know Old Grand-Dad is head 
of the Bourbon family. 



y Kwlucliy Straight BourtonWhiiktys. 
66 Prool and 100 Proof Bottlad In Bootf, 
Old Grand-Dad Dlillllary Company, 
Irankiorl. Ky. 


Old Grand-D; 

ad: Hc^d of the Bourbon Family 
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right after his victory, and declared: "I won this one for 
my good friend. Mike McKeever. I wish he could have 
been here to see it." 

^^ikc was in a coma then from an aulomobi}e accident, 
and later he died. 

At SC. where they were both All-.Amencas. the Mc- 
Keevers were usually together. After graduation they even 
had a double-wedding ceremony. I always thought that 
the McKeevers were actually fraternal twins rather than 
identical, but it really didn't matter because only their 
very closest friends could tell who was who. They even 
had nearly identical scars on their chins, so the easy way 
out was to call them both McKeever and forget the first 
names. When Mike started dating a pretty blonde Kappa. 
Judy Ihimrose, later to be Homecoming Queen and still 
later to be his wife, she was puzzled at his behavior. She 
passed him on campus several times and he ignored her. 
so she resolved not to go out with him again. Of course, it 
was -Marlin who was ignoring her. not poor Mike. 

The twins were intensely compciitive. even against each 
other, but when either was threatened by anything, they 
stood together, tough, defiant and unyielding. I remember 
joining with a friend to challenge them in a bar shuf- 
fleboard game at the Trojan Barrel- Even in such an in- 
significant thing as that they ceased all friendly kidding 
and went at the game w ith a glint of fierce combat in their 
eyes. We did not win a game against them; in fact, wc 
didn’t even come close. And they did not smile when wc 
paid off. 

Having twin Irish linemen, who enrolled only after a 
rugged recruiting battle with Notre Dame and other foot- 
ball powers, was a publicity bonanza for USC. Marlin 
was an end and Mike a guard, so the coach gave them al- 
most matching numbers, 86 and 68. Photographers, col- 
umnists and sports cartoonists couldn't get enough of them . 
They got bit pans in movies. They earned good grades in 
finance and talked of opening a brokerage, McKeever & 
McKeever. someday. But they didn't get extensive press 
coverage and make All-America teams just because they 
were tw ins. They were a'iwi/. 

Mike was a bit faster and got slightly better grades. On 
the licid he ranked higher in the defensive statistics (tack- 
les, assisted tackles, etc.), but that was probably because 
he was in the center of the action while Marlin was out at 
end. where the other team could more easily avoid him. 
As juniors they were named Associated Press co-linemen 
of the week for their play against Baylor. A lot of people 
thought they were surely the best twin football players ever 
and maybe the best twin athletes ever. 

Although I think they were abou; equal in ability. Mike 
certainly managed to be more controversial. He was throw n 
out of the 1959 Stanford game for unnecessary roughness, 
which didn't cause much uproar, but after the Cal game 
at Berkeley the Cal coach accused him of elbowing and 



He ate 25 hot laquitos 
and his eyeballs turned 
chili'pepper green. 


piling on Halfback Steve Bates, who suffered a crushed 
cheekbone, loosened teeth and a broken nose, The en- 
suing imbroglio was about the most bitter in the long his- 
tory of San Francisco-L.A. sports ruckuscs. Mike de- 
nied any premeditated mayhem and his coach backed him 
up, but use's president viewed the game films and issued 
an apology to Cal. Mike got quite a going-over in the 
press, especially in the Bay Area papers. 

In the KA house, of course, he was considered com- 
pletely innocent- In fact, to this day there are fraternity 
brothers of mine who won't subscribe to certain national 
magazines because they think those publications were un- 
fair to Mike. Support went beyond the membership, too. 
The cook’s husband came to pick her up one day looking 
as if he had run into a locomotive head on. He'd been in 
a barroom brawl the night before, defending the good 
name of Mike McKeever. 

There were some distinct practical advantages to having 
plenty of jocks around the house, apart from the value 
they had m attracting attention and new members and girls. 
When a UCLA fraternity sw iped our charter, the McKeever 
twins and some other players went across town to re- 
trieve it. They met no opposition. When some idiot was 
throwing tomatoes at the house, making nice big red splats 
on the clean white facade, big George Bclofti. who was 
later a center for the Houston Oilers, caught him and 
dumped the whole crate of tomatoes over his head. 

The jocks also helped us to excel in interfraternity com- 
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a DieHard 


America's most powerful 
car battery makes a great 
present for your car. 

If your car has reached tJs second 
birthday, its battery is facing its 
third winter and about half the 
batteries that come in new cars 
don't make il. 

Even if yours does, it isn't the 
same old battery it once was. The 
old zip IS gone The starting power 
isn't there any more, as you may 
sadly discover the first really cold 
morning this winter 
And starting power is what a 
battery is all about 
Enter OieHard • America's most 
powerful car battery. With a 
five-year Sears guarantee. 

To put more power in a battery, 
you have to have some place to 
put it. So we got rid of the 
thick-walled old rubber battery 
case. Instead we use polypropylene. 


a new. white, see-through plastic 
as rugged as it is handsome. And 
within these thinner but stronger 
walls we pack higher, wider plates 
and extra acid to match. 

The result is 35% more usable 
starting power than the very best 
battery of Its size anyone else makes. 

And maybe 2. 3 or 4 times as 
much starting power as your old 
black rubber box ever had Even 
when It was new Such is progress. 

If you decide to keep your old 
battery a little longer, here are a few 
more facts to mull over the first 
cold morning you have to walk to 
work ; 

You could have bought the 
DieHard m any of more than 2500 
Sears. Roebuck and Co. stores. 

Each of which would have been 
happy to Charge It on your 
Sears Revolving Charge. 

So buy the DieHard today and 


you'll probably never have 
to buy another battery before 
you tiade your car 
The Sears 5-year guarantee : 

"Free replacement within 90 days 
of purchase if battery proves 
defective After 90 days we replace 
the battery, if defective, and charge 
you only for the period of 
ownership, based on the regular 
price less trade-in at the time of 
return, prorated over number of 
months of guarantee " 

The DieHard. Sold only at Sears. 
$29 95 with trade-in. In Canada, 
at Simpsons-Sears at slightly 
higher prices 


Sears 


ALLSTATE 

You can't do better than Sears. 


DctHara OtiU'iti 'isv> III B8%fil i^c 12- veil cars en ;h« roae. Sears can.as i cempitie lire ef other fmt biiteries at well, in a wide langoel oricei. 
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BONO STREET 

BURNS SlOW-SMOKES Mild 
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The Peace Corps 
Washington. 0. C. 20525 


_ Please send me information 
~ Please send me an application. 


Name | 

Address j 

City 

Slate Zip Code 


“I couldn’t 
take a 
chance on 
hiring 
someone 
who’s 
mentally 
retarded.” 

If that's how you feel, 
you don't know tho facts, 

Write for a free booklet to 
The President's Committee 
on Mental Retardation, 
WasliinKton, D.C, 
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petition. They were not allowed to com- 
pete against ‘‘amateurs” in their spe- 
cialties. but most of them were terrific 
in at least one other sport. Arnett won 
the Row golf tournament, Sam Tsaga- 
lakis. a hne placekicker. was good in 
handball. Fullback Gordy Duvall an- 
nually won the interfraternity 100-yard 
dash and shotput. 

Of course. USC was too big a place 
with too many intercollegiate teams for 
us to have a corner on the jock market. 
The great Olympic shotpultcr Parry 
O'Rricn had been u Phi Psi. The legend 
was that he was such a fanatic about 
his specially that he would get up in the 
middle of the night and practice by 
moonlight out in the alley behind the 
house. A fellow 1 knew inherited 
O’Brien’s room and there was a neat 
round hole in one wall where Parry had 
tossed a shot right through it. Apparently 
there had been no moon that night. 

The Sigma Chis not only had the most 
beautiful fraternity song. The Sweetheun 
of SigoHt Chi, but also the claim that 
their chapter alone had had more All- 
Americas (Morley Drury. Jesse Hibbs 
and so on) than UCLA. Wc replied, 
as if It were a vital matter, that they 
were living in the past and now mere- 
ly had the front-line animals while KAs 
were making the long, thrilling TD runs, 
e.g.. Gordy Duvall’s 77-yard sprint 
against Washington and Ernie Merk's 
93-yard punt return against Minnesota. 
And innumerable broken-field classics 
by Jon Arnett. 

Among the multitude of all-world 
jocks on campus, Arnett was king. First, 
of course, he had that streamlined, 
vaguely French movie-siar name that just 
could not belong to any anonymous left 
tackle. A guy named Jon Arnett had to 
be a glamorous runner, and he was. Fie 
was built low to the ground and could 
hold the road beautifully while turning 
corners at top speed, like a sports car. 
So. naturally he was nicknamed Jaguar 
Jon. or just Jaguar to the brothers. He 
had been a good high school tumbler, 
so if a tackier hit him and didn't grab 
hold instantly. Jon would do a nifty back- 
flip with a half-twist, land on his feet 
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To insure 
domestic 
tranquility. 


The Victor Tallymastcr adds 
a certain balance to your mar- 
riage. And your joint checkbook. 

It straightens out monthly 
hills, tax records, budgets, office 
and school homework. And ends 
■dU guesswork. 

All three Tallymascers are a 
soothing wedgwood blue, and 
agreeably priced. Ev'en the 
electric model. 

The Tallymaster could save 
as much as it costs on your drug- 
store bill alone. By eliminating 
errors. And tranquilizers. 

It is insufferably correct. 
Arbitrarily right. That’s why 
the Tallymaster takes so much 
pressure off husband and wife. 

To help you form a more 
perfect uitioit- 

Tallymaster 

by 

“VICTOR 

Priccn Starr «t It.ss than siiro Jollars. 

Fdt rnoTc’ m/ormation. and u'horf to bay 

TaliyniaatTt, fsicasc uTito; 

Victor Comptometer Corporation, 

Dept. 1. 3900 N. Rockwell, Chicago. Ill 60618 
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like the other kind of jaguar and zip 
into the end /one. He made so many daz- 
zling runs in one game and scored so 
often that a brand-new father watching 
on television vowed. “If he scores one 
more time. I'm going to name my son 
after him,’' Sure enough Jaguar scored 
again, and thus became the namesake 
of Jon Arnett Nakamura. 

In 1965 Mike Garrett became the first 
Trojan to win the Heisman Trophy and 
he certainly deserved it. But Jaguar 
should have won it almost a decade be- 
fore. He did not because several Pacific 
Coast Conference schools were caught 
making illegal payments to their prize 
recruits, and the athletes got punished 
along with the institutions. Arnett, with 
many others, was restricted to five games 
in his last season. He chose to play the 
first through the fifth games, and in that 
period led the nation with a 125-yards- 
per-gamc rushing average, completed 
eight of 1 1 passes, kicked seven extra 
points and playing in an era of one- 
platoon football, also led the team in 
making tackles. 

Whatever USC was paying out under 
the table, it couldn't have been loo much, 
Jaguar drove around in a rundown '49 
Chevy that didn't even match my ugly 
green '54 Nash, Me had to borrow the 
S400 to pay for the ear and it was in 
the shop half the time. The only way he 
and Halfback Ernie Zampc.se could pay 
their debts was to win at the almost night- 
ly poker or bridge games or lake bets 
out to .Santa Anita racetrack and then 
not place them, gambling that tlie hors- 
es would lose. 

In his senior year every pro football 
team was in touch with Arnett, the //er- 
aUi-Ei.\pn'ss ran his ghost-written life 
story, he was managing the golf team, 
and thus getting lo play L- A.'s best cours- 
es for free, and the telephone at the K,\ 
house rang every other minute for Jon. 
Tbe bulletin board by the phone seemed 
to be his private message center: “Jag- 
uar. call the Packers" or “Jaguar, call 
the Eagles collect whatever time you get 
in— urgenil" Eventually someone put 
up a sign by the phone: “Arnett, call 
everybody!" 
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The Rams made him their No. 1 
draft choice and gave him a big bonus, 
so naturally one of the first things he 
did was to gel himself a reliable set of 
wheels. Dressed in Levi's, faded sports 
shirt and loafers, he went out to a well- 
appointed Oldsmobile dealership on 
Wilshire Boulevard in the high-reni dis- 
trict. The salesman ignored him For a 
long time, taking care of all the other 
customers first. When the man finally 
deigned to speak to him. Jon pointed 
out a handsome gray Olds and prompt- 
ly peeled off S4.000 in bonus cash to 
pay fer it. 

U would not have done to let h'trn get 
high-hat. though. He came back from 
class one day lo find a sign. “The Jon 
Arnett Museum," tacked on his door. 
His roomie, a nonjock future dentist, 
had ransacked his drawers, his closets 
and even the trunk of his car, and 
dumped his most-valuable-player tro- 
phies, his All-This-and-Thai plaques, his 
fan mail, his golf clubs, his handball 
gloves, etc. all over the room— it looked 
as if a tornado had struck a sporting 
goods store. 

Despite the horseplay, wc fancied our- 
selves as gentlemen at least when la- 
dies came visiting. I he motto on the 
KA escutcheon was Dicu et Les Danias. 
meaning that Ciod and women should 
be respected and honored. Once each 
month there was a Mother's Day. W'lieii 
the mothers would come to the cam- 
pus, eat with their unusuttlly well-man- 
nered sons at the fraternity and sip tea 
at a subsequent get-togclher in the liv- 
ing room. 

Late one morning on a Mother's Day. 
Arnett, as was his practically daily hab- 
it. strolled down the sccond-lloor hall- 
way to the shower room, turned on all 
the hol-water faucets to make it like a 
Turkish bath and took a short nap on 
the tile floor. Refreshed, clean and na- 
ked as a newborn fawn, ho was halfway 
back to his room when suddenly there 
appeared two ladies taking an impromp- 
tu tour. 

“Hi, Mothers," said Jaguar with- 
out breaking hi.s stride, “what's for 
lunch?" END 



What if Pontiac decided to build a car like this? Pontiac decided. 



T Leaving competition in the lurch is a way of life to 
Pontiac's ingenious engineers. And the swank 
Pontiac Grand Prix parked on this page ought to 
tell you they're living up to their image. Our '69 Grand Prix 
is so new. in fact, it's based on its very own, one-of-a-kind 
chassis that ndes like if was designed for cruising, but built 
for cornering. That swooping hood (over six feet long, we 
hasten to add) covers an equally impressive power depart- 


ment; 350 hp is standard, or you can order up to a 390-hp 
V-8. Floor-mounted, 3-speed stick is standard, but there's 
always the super-slick. 3-speed Turbo Hydra-matic. if you 
want to order it. There's also an interior that suggests inter- 
planetary travel and the only other thing we can say about it 
Is that it's also available in leather, As for the Grand Prix 
radio antenna; Ask your Pontiac dealer. He's the man to let 
you in on the automotive secret of the year. 

'69— The year of the great Pontiac break away 




“I’d rather have a little 
Old 'Biylor than a lot of 
anything else!’ 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the sporie information 
of the week 


BASEBALi. —The four ncM copAnuon lcjm\ selected 
12(1 pUycr$ al (he Njiinnal League draft in Mon- 
treal and the American l eague session in Boston. 
Among the most prominent National Leaguers tak- 
en sserc Inficldcr Maury Wills, l irsi Baseman l>onn 
Clendenon and OutfrelJer Manns Mc'ia of the Pi 
rates, all of whom went to the Montreal bspos 
1hc P.xpos also look Outfielders Jesus Alou of the 
Oianis and Mack Jones of the Reds, plus Pitchers 
I arry Jackson of the Phillies and Jim {jrant ol the 
Dodgers. The .San Diego Padres' choices included 
I’ltchers Dase Giusti fCardinalsl. Dick Selma 
(Mets). Billy McC'ool (RedsI and Al McHean (Pi- 
rates); Outfielders Ollic Brown (Giants I. Larry Slaht 
iMcts) and Tony Gon/aJer (Phillies); Inficldcr Jose 
Afcia iCuhs). a.s well as two shortstops- Roberto 
Pena iPliiIlics). and Zoilo Vcrsallcs (l)odgerst. The 
Seattle Pilots of Ilic American l eague drafted f irsi 
Baseman Don Mincher (Angels), Shortstop Ray 
Oylcr (Tigers), Outfielders Tommy Davis (White 
Sox) and Tommy Harper (Indians). Chosen hy 
the Kansas City Royals were Second Baseman Jer- 
ry Adair and Third Baseman Joe Foy (both from 
the Red Sos), InhckJer Paul Schaal (Angels), plus 
Pitchers Wally Bunker, .Moe Drahowsky and Rog- 
er Nelson (all from Orioles) and seemingly ageless 
Reliever Hoyt Wilhelm. 45, from the While Sos, 


BASACTBAI.I. NBA P)tll ADFLPHIA (2-0). out 
to prove It can win without Wilt Chamberlain, did 
)ust that twice— and gave the management its first 
moiiieni of relief since W ilt was traded to Los An- 
geles. Ihc sweetest win was a 114 9* frolic over 
Chamberlain and the Lakers (1-1) BOSTON (2- 
0) kept pace w iih the 76ers, as did Cl NCIN NATI (2- 
0), BALTIMORfc (l-l) has matched las year's 
high scoring Rookie of Ihc Year, tarl Monroe, with 
the Bullets' No I draft pick. Wesiley Unseld. to 
become a strong threat to make Ihc playoffs NEW 
YORK (0-2). MIl-WAUKEh l0-2)and DfcTROIT 
(0-3) were no Ihieal at all and were quickly con- 
vincing the fans that they had no postseason plans. 
SaN DlfcGO (2-0). sparked by two outstanding 
rookies, Elvm Hayes and Rick Adelman. led the 
West and appeared to be the sirnngcsl second-year 
team ,n cipansion history. P)torNIX (1-0). the 
division's new' team, defeated fscalllc 1 16-107 CH1- 
C AGO (2-1 ). helped off the boards hy two 7-(ooier 
first-year men Tom Bocrwmklc and Dave New 
mark — was greatly improved over last year’s team. 
ATLANTA (1-1). which is the transplanted St. 
Louts Hawks, and LOS ANGELES (l-I ) were fol- 
lowed by wmicss SaN FRANCISCO (0-1) and 
SEATTLE (0-2). 


FOOTBALL NFL Baltimore's (5-1) bubble hurst, 
and the goat was Johnny Unitas. Ihc Colts' pe- 
rennial hero. Unilas completed one nut of 12 pass- 
es and had three intercepted, all three leading to 
CLEVELAND scores as the Brown.s (3-3) hung 
Ihc first loss of the season on the Colls. 30 -20 Cles-e- 
land's Blit Nelsen used a strong running game to 
case the pressure of the (Jolts’ very tough front 
four, then shrewdly called for passes at just Ihc 
right moments His careful timing paid off with 
there touchdown pas,ses. The victory kept the 
Browns in a tie at the lop of the Century Otv'S'on 
with Ihc Cardinals and the Samis The loss dropped 
Die (jolts out of first place and gave I.OS AN- 
GELES (6-0) the undisputed lead in Ihc Coastal 
Division. The Rams apparently had the closest thing 
to a day off. a laugher with Atlanta (1-5), but be- 
fore they pulled the game out the Rams had to 
sw'cm, struggling back from a 14-poinl deficit The 
Falcons scored first on an interception and a 90- 
yard return by Ken Reaves. A fumble recovery fol- 
lowed by a ]9-yard touchdown pa.ss from Bob wrry 
to Bob Long added to the Falcons' lead, but Ro- 
man Gabriel put Ii>e Rams hack m Ihc game with 
two touchdown pas.ses. Two field goals and a 46- 
yard touchdown on an micrcepiion secured the 27- 
14 victory. SAN FRANCISCO (3-3) made the most 
of the weak New York (4-^) defense, running 
through the Gwni line for 214 yards and passing 
over the secondary for two touchdowns as the 45iers 
easily defeated Ihc Giants 26-10. The loss dropped 
the Giants two games behind undefeated Dallas m 
the Capital Division. The Packers' Bart .Starr kept 
Green Bay's hopes alive by coming off the bench 
in the fourth quarter and throwing a touchdown 
paii(pogr28). 'Tbc play gave Green 6y (2-3-l)a 14- 
14 lie with Detroit (3-2-1), which continued on 
lop in the Central Division. Minnesota (3-3) lost 
to Dallas (6-0) 20-7 and dropped 10 second in 
the division. CHICAGO (2-4| got live field goals 
from Mac Percival and a 96'yBrd touchdown on 
an uilerceplion by Roosevelt Taylor to beat Phil- 
adelphia (0-6) 29 -16. The win constricted the close 
standings of the Central Division even further, so 


that less than two games separate the top from the 
bottom team. ST. LOUIS (3-3) defeated Wash- 
ington (.3-3)41 14 as ilic defense and offense com- 
bined for Ihc liist time m the I96H season. The 
NEW OR! FANS -Samis (3-3) slopped Pittsburgh 
rO-6) four limes ssiihm the five-yard line and beat 
the -Sieelers 16 12. 


AFL. Everything may not have been up-to-date in 
KANSA.S CITY (6-1) hut the Chiefs, who went 
hack to old-fashioned power football out of a T 
tormalion. beat Oakland (4-2) 24- 10 10 retain their 
half-game lead m the Niesicrn Division. The Chiefs 
set a league record hy trying just three passes and 
completing two. On the ground, though, they ripped 
through for 294 yards. 215 of them in the fir-st 
half Elsewhere, the uffcnve look to the air John 
MadI of SAN DIEGO (5-1 ) hit on nine passes for 
.121 yards and four louchdowns in a 55 24 win 
over Denser (2-4) Joe Namalh helped keep 
NEW YORK (4-2) a game m front in the l.asi- 
ern Doision, completing four viraigJii throws 
during a fourlh-quarlcr drive as the Jets came 
from behind to beat Houston (2-5l 2ff 14 Two 
touchdown tosses hy Slike Taliafciro of BOSTON 
(3- .3). plus three field goals hy Gmo Cappciciti. 
were enough to hnish off Bullalo (l-S) 23 6. 
MIAMI (2-3.1). with Bob Grieve passing for 
lwc> scores in the last period, rallied to defeat Cin- 
cinnati (2-51 24 22 


HARNESS RACING lAVFRNI HANOVER, with 
Hills Haughlon m Ihc sulky, won the $H3..365 Rrso- 
sevell Fulurii.s Pace al Wesihury. N Y Barred 
from Ihc betting. lasemc Hanover recorded his 
2lsi victory out of 22 starts, and brought hts earn- 
ings to SI68.9f(3 

NEON RODNEY, driven hy Stanley Dancer, fin- 

Mata n> win the $75,000 New York Sires Stake 
trot at Yonkers. N Y 


HOCKET NHL Bobby Hull's retirement from hock- 
ey lasted one game, and although the Blackhawks 
won without him. CHICAGO (4-0-0) was over- 
loyed to have him back V\ith Hull leading the 
power plays, the Hawks stood at eight points, ty- 
ing Boston (4-1-0) for the lead in the East. MON- 
TREAL {2-0-I I won two games and remained ahead 
il TORONTO (l-l-l). which w 








' said 


.. ’ Coach Boom Boom Ceoffrion, pulling 

the knock on his rookies after NEW' YORK (1-2- 
0) lost two games, one of them a 7-2 shellacking 
by Detroit. 'The kids don't have enough pride 
Detroit (1-2-0) shared last place with New York. 


MINNESOTA (2-2-0) won one and lost two hut 
moved into a first-place tie with -ST LOUIS m the 
West by defeating Los Angeles (1-2-1) 4 1 The 
Blues (2 2-0) lost to MONTREAL but defeated 
Oakland 4 I as Goalie Jacques Plante lost hiv shut- 
out in Ihc last 10 seconds of the game The I. A 
Kings were second, with i win. a loss and a tic. 
PHILADF.LPH1A (1-2-0) rallied with a 3 -0 wm 
over Piilshurgh (0-2-2) to tic the Penguins at Iwo 
points each Oakland (0-3-1) lost two games and 
lied one. 


MORSE RACING -CZAR ALEXANDER ($24. KQ), 
ridden hy Jorge Vefasquea, finished 3'/i lengths in 
front of Fort Marcy to win ihe $116. 2(X) Man o' 
War Stakes at Belmont Park, N.Y 
NODOUBI.E ($10 80) equaled ihc track record, 
ran Ihc l■^ mile in l;59i-$ to wm Ihe $132,680 Haw- 
thorne Gold Cup at Cicero, HI- 
SALE DAY ($23.60) took the lead after the first 
furlong and finished half a length m front of Po- 
litely to wm the $58,650 Spmsier Stakes al Kccne- 
Und in Lexington, K>. 

OLTMPics -TJie record book became obsolete with 
the games only half over as Olympic and world 
marks felt by the dorens (page I6i Some of the out- 
standing individual performances were JIM 
HINES, lOO-meier do-sh in 9 9; TOMMIE SMITH, 
200-meier dash m 19,8; LEE EVANS. 400-mcicr 
run in 43.8 (to lead a U S sweep of the escni); 
BOB BEAMON, long jump, 29' 2V^’ (an incred- 
ible r 9^' farther than the previous world mark); 
AL OERTER, discus. 212' 6V4' (10 become the first 
man ever to win four consecutive gold medals in 
one event). Remarkable efforts by non-Americans 
included DAVID HE.\fERY of Great Briiain.400. 
meter hurdles in 48.1, and KIPCHOGE KEINO 
of Kenya. 1.500-mctef run, 3 34.9 (to upset Jim 
Ryun). 


CREDITS 

4— d'owog 8v lobeit VcItJa, 16, 17 — John Ooimmi 
for lO^P. 16-P.C)| Oerlion, Wol'er Ioom J' 20,21 
-Woiler loois Jr 121. t.ch Clorkson. 23— Jerry 
Cooke. 24 -lt>(h Clarkson, Jerry CoOke (2). 25 - 
Neil le-ler 36 — ia«es Drake. 28 33-John 0. Han- 
lor, 49 -.top, Wolior ioosi Jr, 54 -Don Uhrbrocki 
6I-A8C. Louisville Courier-Journol. 62 64 -WII 
Alonche, fiS-J.e. Donaldson from levilon Allonlo; 
76-83 —illusrrollons by Hoberi Velde, 91— John 
gocheller-Wolaifceld Morning Senhnel, Dick Puhr. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



SCOTT SPANN. 10, of 
Greenville. S.C. won 
(he Nolan H Myers 
Award as (he local 
YMC'A's best all-round 
athlete. He is a tine 
fouthall player, but it 
IS as a swimnwr that he 
excels. Spann holds six 
Southern age-group 
meet records, and seven 
state records. 


JENNY OTTO, u Ifi. 
year-old from Frank- 
fort. III., once a sprint- 
er, switched lo hur- 
dles. breaking the AAU 
Women's Junior Cham- 
pionship record in the 
700-mcierhurdlcs(29 4) 
and winning the 50- 
yard low' hurdles at the 
girls’ outdoor AAU 
mccl- 


DONNie JOE MORRIS, 
a halfback from Ama- 
rillo Palo Duro Fiigh tn 
Texas, spcciali/es in 
long touchdown runs. 
Against Wichita Falls’ 
Kidcr High, he scored 
on runs of 78, 71 and 
70 yards. In four other 
games he has had eight 
touchdown runs he* 
tween 48 and 84 yards. 


KAREN ANDERSEN, a 
20-ycar-old Colby Col- 
lege student from Cran- 
ford. N.J.. won the 
Maine Women's Inter- 
collegiate Singles Ten- 
nis Championship at 
W’atcfville. Me. The 
versatile Miss Ander- 
sen also plays held 
hockey and is an ar- 
dent surfcastcr. 


MIKE HARTER, a 15- 
year-old from Ray- 
town. Mo., has been 
bowling for seven years. 
All (hat practice result- 
ed m his scoring u per- 
fect game m his league 
competition which — 
combined with two oth- 
er strong games of 22S 
and 216 gave him a 
741 scries. 


HARRY MORTON. a 
Utilities fjcldman from 
Rakcrsficld, Calif., is a 
long-distance cyclist 
who IS the only member 
of his club to compete 
in meets. But he is 
enough: Morion won 
the Mount Baldy Bicy- 
cle Hill Climb, a 16- 
mile uphill race, in the 
good time of I 24.0. 


91 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


O. J. ALL THE WAY? 

Sirs: 

You'll forgive me if I ehucklc a little about 
>our story (T/if face-oft That Never Has, 
()tt. 14) on (). J, Simpson running "at, in- 
side of. around or over the top of Hen- 
dricks " Now. I'm not anii-O. J. As a mat- 
ter of fact. I'm not even pro-Miami. though 
1 do believe the 10 0 victory over l-SU was 
a little belter rcllection of Miami's ability 
than (he 2« } loss to I'SC. 

I'he pvMni I would like to make, gen- 
tlemen. IS that Dan Jenkins failed to make 
his point, and so did your picture sequence 
showing O. J. culling inside of Hendricks. 
On this particular play, it is Hendricks’ job 
to force O. J. inside and not let him turn 
the corner, which is exactly what the se- 
quence shows him doing The tackles and 
linebackers were at fault for the big gam 
that ensued. 

but if It was picture sequences you w-ant- 
ed. how about the play on which Hendricks 
piiisucd (). J across the field and caught 
him from behind for a loss? 

fhese, I believe, were the only two times 
in the game the two came anywhere neat 
each other, because films of the game clear- 
ly show O j. running away from — not di- 
rectly at Hendricks at least 80' ; of the 

To me. the remarkable thing about the 
game was not that O. J. crunched out his 
usual 163 yards Anyone who carries the 
ball 38 times in one game is bound to gam 
a good deal of yardage. To me, the re- 
markable thing was that Hendricks, play- 
ing for a team (hat lost 28 -3, was named the 
outstanding lineman of the game by cov- 
ering sporlswritcrs. .^pparcnlly, some other 
writers saw a few things that Mr. Jenkins 
failed to sec. 

David S. Hferen 

Fori Lauderdale. Ha. 

Sirs: 

It IS apparent that Mr. Jenkins and I saw 
two dilTcreni fooibuM games Saturday night 
in the l.os Angeles Coliseum, although the 
score bears mute testimony to the outcome. 
O J. Simpson is the linest running back in 
college football today, notwithstanding Mr. 
Jenkins' Heisman Trophy pandering. 

My point, bnclly, is that I do not think 
the score of this game necessarily tells the 
whole story, and. as was evident from the 
newspapers and Coach McKay’s television 
show, this was a much harder game than 
either the score or Mr. Jenkins indicated. 
Furthermore. Mr. Jenkins' description of 
Hendricks' play, and the pictures run with 
It are not necessarily true indicators of the 
performance seen. Would it have been, for 
example, as fair to have run a picture of 


Simpson losing two yards against the left 
side of Miami's defensive line las he did) 
and then suggest that Leroy Keyes is the 
only candidate for the Heisman Trophy ? 

I have in general found your reporting 
of sports events to be adequate, always re- 
serving the right to see with my own eyes 
and then compare, and this article did jus- 
tice to neither a line athlete, as Hendricks 
is, nor to a fine runner, as Simpson is, 

Stephen A. Kotzin, M.D. 

San Diego 

SHOT IN THE ARM 

Sirs: 

It seems incongruous that Mickey Lolich 
and Denny McLain were allowed to pilch 
in the World Senes after both received shots 
of pain-killing drugs, yet Dancer's Image 
was disqualified as winner of the Kcniuck.v 
Derby for a similar offense, 

W'hcrc docs the sports world draw the 
line.' 

B. ANDRtA 

New York 

THAT'S FOOTBALL 
Sirs; 

After two years of reading your maga- 
zine, I have failed to hear a favorable word 
about the N Y. Jets. I got used to the ver- 
bose attacks on Joe Namaih. the annual 
A.F.I.. predictions which tell why the Jets 
will never quite win it. But the article ID«- 
nitif! will) a Loser's Look (Oct. 14) was loo 
much, hdwin Shrakc more or less con- 
demned the Jets for winning the type of 
game in which they are blessed with good 
fortune rather than good offense- Thai's 
football, and those are the breaks which 
ma)(c all sports fascinatirg. 

Mike Tepi.it/. 

W’oodmcrc, N.Y. 

WHIPPING BOY 

.Sirs: 

Mr. Wilson says (I9 ih Hoie. f>ct. 21) 
that photo shows Damascus with his cars 
pricked and Bae/a's whip pointing skyward 
at the finish of W'tKidward Stakes. So what .' 
Maybe Damascus disesn'i like the whip. 
Maybe he needs a mile and a quarter to set- 
tle into stride. Some horses just can't be 
hurried. 

Let's lake the whip first. Mr . Wilson seems 
to think Hae/.a should have used it on Da- 
mascus. Well, some horses do their best 
only under a whip ride and some go to 
pieces and sulk at the touch of a whip. 1 do 
not know Damascus. I don’t know if he 
likes the whip or not. I'm pretty sure a 
rider like Bueza does know. .And another 
thing: that strong-finish stuff is baloney. 
There isn't a jockey in the world who can 


get any more speed out of a game horse 
once he's turned loose in the stretch. 

Now the cars. Mr. Wilson said Damascus 
had his ears pricked at the finish. The cars 
standing up at the finish could mean, sim- 
ply, that Damascus was still fresh at the fin- 
ish, that he had plenty left but just wasn't 
good enough that day. 1 say this because 
while flattencd-out cars may mean the horse 
is driving, it also m.iy mean he's tired. 

WlLLIvM DoSNIIIY 

Tulsa 

WILD ABOUT HARRY (CONT.) 

.Sirs: 

Thank you for the very fine story on the 
voice of the St. Louis Cardinals, Harry 
Caray, The warm summer evenings wouldn't 
seem quite right without a "holy cow " 
bouncing out of the radio. He brings base- 
ball to people who never have an oppor- 
tunity to sec a game. 

Harry truly is a nonconformist in a sad 
world of radio-TV conformity. He stands 
head and shoulders above the bland me- 
chanical announcers on national networks. 
And there arc very few others who make 
you feel as if you are in the second row of 
the box scats back of first. 

Here in Colorado we can hear the games 
on KMOX "uiulcr the right conditions" or 
else from Tulsa or Topeka. Kans. Sometimes 
it is a continual switching of the dial just to 
keep the game tuned in. But it's worth- 
while to hear Harry de.scnbc Maxvill hit- 
ting a home run in Shea Stadium, or Scho- 
field hitting one in the I Itli to help beat the 
Braves, or Bobby I olan making a great catch 
in right field and throwing a runner out at 
home all in one motion, or Gibson getting 
his 13th shutout of the 1968 campaign. It's 
almost belter than being there. 

Keep that fishnet loose, Harry, and here's 
to 24 more good years with the Cards. 

Bill Boil I HO 

Glcnwood Springs, Colo. 

Sirs; 

Harry Caray may be very exciting to Car- 
dinal fans, but to an unbiased onlooker his 
amateurish babbling can be downright an- 
noying. After two years of seeing him look 
foolish nc.xt to old pro Cui't Gowdy, I've 
had just about enough. One of the prime 
ingredients for good broadcasting which 
Gowdy possesses, and Caray so obviously 
lacks, is knowing when to keep quiet. 

If Harry insists on sounding like a fan in 
the bleachers, I suggest he lake his but- 
terfly net out there and leave the broad- 
casting to men who realize that everyone 
isn’t rooting for the Cardinals. 

Harvey Cara.s 

Malden, Mass. 


coniinued 


CHAPTER TWO: 
THE RENAULT 16 
SEDAN-WAGON 



Our story opened with the 
RenaultlO. And that chapter is 
being written e\'ery day. At last 
count, there were over 35,000 
Renault lO's on the road. 

And so the stage is nicely set 
for our latest installment: The 
Renault 16 Sedan-Wagon. 

There isn’t anything in the 
world quite like it. 

When it was introduced to 
Europe in 1965 it was voted 
Car of the Year by a jury' of 
32 international car editors. A 
Rolls-Royce placed 2nd. The 
Oldsmobilc Toronado, 3rd. 

The Sedan-Wagon. Besides 
being a new chapter for us, the 



Sedan-Wagon represents a new 
chapter in the auto industry. 

Until now, even if you only 
needed a station wagon occa- 
sionally, you had to drive one 
around all the time. With the 
Renault 16, you drive around 
a sedan. And when you need a 
station wagon, it turns into a 
station wagon. 

The front-wheeldrive.Quite 
logical. The engine up front to 
get maximum hauling area in 
the rcar.The drive wheels also 
up front to get maximum trac- 
tion from the engine’s weight, 

The engine. Pressure cast 
altuninum block. 5 main bear- 


ings. And a sealed liquid cool- 
ing system that virtually elim- 
inates the bother of having to 
add anti-freeze. Ilcan milk 30 
miles out of a gallon of gas, 
and still manage a top speed 
of 93 mph. It is so well put to- 
gether that you could roll up 
30,000 continuous miles at 85, 
as we did, back and forth and 
back and forth between Rome 
and Milan. 

The seats.They’re every bit 
as comfortable as those in the 
Renault 10. And the seats in 
theRenault 10 have been stack- 
ed up against the seats in the 
Rolls-Royce. 

The road manners. The sus- 
pension is soft, without being 
mushy. Each wheel moves up 
and down independently, con- 
trolled by extremely long tor- 
sion bars, It has self-adjusting, 
no play, rack and pinion steer- 
ing. As well as 2 anti-roll bars. 
It can haul around curves at 
heart -freezing speeds, so in- 
credibly does it grip the road. 

The braking. Pressure limit- 
ing drum brakes in back that 
automatically adjust to load 
weight. Huge self-adjusting 
disc brakes up front. 

The ventilation. All the 
fresh air you want without the 
roar of open windows. Plus the 
convenience of a heating sys- 
tem flexible enough to pour 
warm air on your feet and cool 
air on your face. 

There is much, much more 
we’d like to tell you alx)ut the 
Sedan-Wagon. Not the least of 
which is its price. $2,445 P.O.E* 
But it is rapidly becoming ap- 
parent that in writing about 
chapter two, we arc beginning 
to write a book. 

To be continued. 

MUlTi 

FOR MORC INFORMATION Ut NtARCST DEALER 
OR WRITE RENAULT INC , ISO SYlVAN AVEHUI. 
0OX ». EHCLE<VOOOCLIFFS.NEWJtR&EYO;6i^ 
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ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail lo; SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



Street 

City 

State Zip Code 

Bu sure lo attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


To order SI check box; Q new Q renewal 
Rates: Continental US: 1 year/$9. Alaska, 
Canada. Hawaii, Puerto Rico. Virgin Islands. 
1 yr/$10. All Military Personnel: t yr/$6. All 
other; 1 yr/S14. 


HO HO 

Sirs: 

Once again I must tip my hat to the edi- 
tors of SI for doing their thing. By now it 
is no secret to the sports-reading public that 
a.s soon as some unforlunalc ‘‘hero" makes 
his appearance on the cover of SI he at 
once become.s a marked man. 

So in the tradition of turning winners 
into losers (he wise old heads at Sports 
Illustrated treated the public to a special 
fold-out cover on its October 7 issue: The 
World Champion Cardinals complete with 
colorful outfits, colorful personalities, color- 
ful salaries. Result? THE WORLD CHAM- 
PION DETROIT TIGERS, 

It just occurred to me that you might be 
doing your country a great service if you 
put Ho Chi Minh on your cover. Undoubt- 
edly, the war would end in a week. 

Howard Ort 

Brooklyn 

CANADIAN COUSINS 

Sirs: 

I am glad you published Bill Illcrbrun's 
letter in your October 7 issue drawing at- 
tention to our Canadian Football League. 

We would be no match for your pro- 
fessional teams in a “World Series," for rea- 
sons that 1 am sure you know. 

However, some day Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver and Toronto will have domed 
stadiums, then we will do our best to “sock 
It to you.” 

Meanwhile we will continue to enjoy your 
coverage of American sports, with a polite 
request to Tex Maulc and Co. to glance 
northward occasionally, just to see what 
your Canadian cousins arc up to. 

J. F. HlNDE 

Toronto, Oni. 

Sirs: 

Bill Illcrbrun pointed out that although 
F.Idridge Dickey may be the first black quar- 
terback to become a regular in American 
pro football, he couldn't become the first 
in pro football because of a Negro quar- 
terback in the Canadian Football League. 
In an editor's note after the letter you said, 
“Dickey will in fact be the third." It re- 
mains to be seen whether or not this state- 
ment will come true. The odds are against 
It. Marim (the Magician) Briscoe of the Den- 
ver Broncos became the first Negro qu'ar- 
lerback in the AFL when he appeared against 
Boston on September 29 in a backup role. 
Briscoe played about 10 minutes, completed 
two of six passes, rushed for 51 yards on 
five attempts and scored a touchdown on a 
great 12-yard run. Although he is not yet a 
regular. Briscoe is a lot closer to becoming 
one than Dickey. 

] would also like to say to Mr. Illerbrun 
that although the AFL and the NFL arc 
not the only professional football leagues, 


they are clearly the best. The Green Bay 
Packers are definitely the world champions. 
By Mr. Illcrbrun's reasoning, the Packers 
must also play the champions of the Con- 
tinental Football League before they could 
claim their title. Don't be ridiculous. 


Sirs: 

Bill Illcrbrun's letter suggests that the NFL 
champion is not really a world champion 
because it has proved its supremacy only in 
America and has not taken on the Cana- 
dian champion. This is pure lunacy. As an 
American who lived in Canada for eight 
years, I am amaied that anyone who has 
seen both the NFL and CFI. could even 
think about comparing the two leagues. The 
CFL features second-rate talent, mere cast- 
offs from the NFL and AFL, and a brand 
of ball that can only be compared to high 
.school play in its quality. An NFL-CFL 
championship (under any rules) would be 
a farcical mismatch. The Canadian champ 
and Purdue would be more like it. 

Stephen J. DeGan(>e 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Sirs: 

U seems to nwi that Bill Illerbrun over- 
looked the fact that most Canadian League 
players feel they have reached their career's 
height when they're accepted by the NFL. 
Therefore, it follows that the NFL really is 
the best league and the Packers really de- 
serve the title of VVorld Champions. 

David Dawson 

Allendale. S.C. 

ARE LOSERS FAILURES? (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

If the closing letter in your September 16 
issue from New Jersey Sports Editor Sha- 
bazian implying that all losers fail remains 
the last word on the quotation from Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, Phelps will rest uneasily 
indeed. I have been cribbing Phelps for years 
and the word he chose was stronger than 
“success." Phelps said that the front page 
too often chronicles man's failure, the sports 
page is a recording of his triumphs. Phelps's 
sports page, however, was quite dilTcrenl 
from Shabazian’s. I do enjoy today's sports 
page, but when I count the dollar signs 
there arc more than m the busincs.s section. 

Some fine depictions of the things Phelps 
saw are in the film Olympia, a documentary 
work of art showing the 1936 Berlin Olym- 
pics as many men triumph over lime and 
distance, and their fatigue. Of course the 
triumph of the winners is recorded, but also 
a marathon runner collapsing as he crossed 
the line — he finished eighth, but he finished 
— plus the .subtle triumph of Lutz Long, 
the great German athlete, beaten by the 
only man by whom he could be beaten, pos- 

eonunued 
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If a vandal tore up your shrubs, and you leaped into your car to chase him, backed 
into a tree which fell on the garage next door, causing your neighbor to break your nose 
in a fit of pique, you could smile. IF YOU HAD A UNIGARD. Because a Unigard 
is the independent agent who handles Unigard insurance. And Unigard insurance is 
a new name for a great, 67-year old family of firms that cover everything, 
from people to people’s stuff. So, look up a Unigard in the yellow pages. 

Protecting you completely is his policy. 

to Unigard Insurance Group 

Northwestern Mutual Insurance Company □ Unigard insurance Company 
Olympic National Life Insurance Company □ Home Offices, Seattle, Washington 
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IntroducingTiparillo IP 
The long playing cigar 

New Tiparillo* LP* Long on looks. 

Long on pleasure. 165 mild millimeters. 
How’s that for a new record? 
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The Conquerors Won, Thanks to the Conquered 

The Japanese beat every nation of Southeast Asia in waging war, and history claims that they beat the whole 
world in the Olympic marathon of 1936. But the front-runner was really a patriotic Korean by HAL DRAKE 


T he record books ictl how a runner 
named Kilci Son won ihe marathon 
at the 1936 Berlin Olympic Games for 
the greater glory of Imperial Japan. Well, 
the record books are wrong, as the man 
they called Kite! Son himself will tell 
you. The records are wrong because the 
real name of the man who won that 
race is Sohn Kce Chung, a proud Ko- 
rean who did not and would not ever 
do anything for the glory of Korea's Jap- 
anese conquerors. He won the marathon 
all right, but he won it for Korea — and 
never mind what was decreed by those 
who tried to ‘'Japanizc'' his country, 
who forbade Koreans to celebrate their 
national festivals, to wear their national 
dress or even to speak their own lan- 
guage. 

Born 55 years ago in Sinuiju, which 
is just across the Yalu River from Man- 
churia. Sohn began running as a school- 
boy during the Japanese occupation 
when everything was taught in Japanese 
and a Korean child had to learn his na- 
tive tongue in secret. One of his teach- 
ers was a man named Jl Sun I.ee. Lee 
looked over the gangling, slightly frail 
youth in his elementary school class and 
thought he might make a good runner. 

Together Lee and Sohn invented their 
training ntethods. To build wind, 
strength and stamina, they loaded Sohn's 
baggy puji work pants with sand and 
strapped rocks on his back until his legs 
became stalks of muscle. B\ the lime he 
was 14. Sohn was the school's 5,000- 
and 10,000-meter champion. 

When Sohn. at the age of 17, won a 
student marathon in remarkable time, 
Lee’s ambition grew. Despite Japanese 
insistence that athletes from conquered 
territories such as Korea, Taiwan and 
Manchuria compete as Japanese, he was 
determined to gel Sohn to Ihe 19.16 Olym- 
pic Games, and he succeeded. 

There was another Korean on the Jap- 


anese team: a student named Nam Sung 
Yong, then living in Japan. In the trials 
before the Japanese team left lor Ber- 
lin. Sohn raced Nam through the streets 
of downtown Tokyo and was beaten by 
several minutes. He had no real reason 
to believe he would do better at the 
Games. "It was a big world," he says, 
"and there were lots of fine runners in 
it." 

Nevertheless he was full of hope as 
the team rode across Russia and Ku- 
ropc, arriving in Berlin 12 days after it 
left Tokyo. There, when asked ii> sign 
the official register, Sohn Kce Chung dc- 
liantly wrote his name in Korean and 
drew a small map of Korea beside his 
signature. It was one of many he drew 
during 20 days of training, w henever any- 
one asked him where he was from. 

As he recovered from the tiring trip 
across Russia and recouped his wind, 
legs and timing. Sohn suddenly felt a 
surge of confidence. “I knew 1 was go- 
ing to win." he says, but he was the 
only one in Berlin who did know’ it, 
Most experts were betting on the .-Nr- 
gcniinean, Juan Carlos Zabala, who had 
won at Los Angeles four years earlier. 
There was also a lean, durable English- 
man named Ernest Harper. The Jap- 
anese? They had won only two track 
events in the entire history of the Olym- 
pics. They would be lucky if their mar- 
athon runners even finished. 

The Games began with noisy pomp 
and ceremony. Uniformed Hiller Youth 
marched in a torchlight parade at the 
Lusigarten. The Otvmpic flame was car- 
ried from there to ihc sfadiiim. Hiller 
ranted and thousands of arms thrust up 
in the standard salute lo Aryan nation- 
alism. But there was one non-Aryan in 
Berlin as fanatically nationalistic as any 
Nazi: the Korean Sohn Kce Chung, 

At the start of the marathon the 
world’s best distance runners were lined 


up against him: Zabala and Harper and 
an American named Ellison Myers (The 
Indian) Brown, There were the three 
Einns— Erkki Tamila. Vaino Moinonen 
and Mauno Tarkiainen. The starting gun 
released a flock of 50 marathoners in 
all. Their long course thrust out of the 
stadium, over an auto racetrack, out of 
the city, into the country and back — 26 
miles, .185 yards. 

As expected. Zabala immediately 
flashed ahead. He was out to win hig 
and better the record he had set in l.os 
Angeles four years before. Sohn was in 
20th place. Brown and the three f inns 
were ahead of him, and the l-'inns were 
using an alternate-lead technique that 
kept the freshest man near the front. 

Two miles gone. Zabala was still 
ahead. He had set such a brutal pace 
that runners began falling lo their knees, 
sobbing with c.xhaustion, or staggered 
off the road, .shaking fheir heads. 

Three miles: more runners gone. Za- 
bala was in the lead: behind him was 
Brown, In third place, snapping at the 
.American’s heels, was Harper. Sohn was 
in fourth place. 

Sohn put on a spurt and ran even 
with the rangy Englishman. Brown ap- 
peared lo be far ahead of him now and 
Zabala even farther. Sohn started a move 
to catch up. 

"Take it easy,” a quiet voice next to 
him said. Sohn glanced to the right. He 
knew no English but the meaningof Har- 
per’s words were instantly clear. The two 
runners became close friends then and 
there in the heat of that bitterly con- 
tested race. 

Sohn and his new friend ran even for 
the next 14 miles. There are those who 
say Harper sacrificed his own chances 
at the 17-mile mark by telling Sohn to 
run ahead, but Sohn denies this. In any 
case. Brown suddenly faded, and Sohn 
loped past him. Nineteen miles gone. 

conlimifH 
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Never underestimate 
the power of a compact 

Certainly not these Nikon ultra-compacts. Small and elegant as they may 
appear, they’re full-fledged prism binoculars with all the pull-in power 
you need for sports, boating, birding. or just kwking. And they offer 
as much image brilliance in daylight as you can get with the biggest and 
most expensive glasses made. 

Much of this has to do with the quality of Nikon optics. (They're made 
by the same people w ho produce the famous Nikon cameras). And. as 
proof of that quality, a 25-year guarantee is included. 

Prices start at under $50-00 with zipper case and neck strap. At better 
photo and optical stores and departments. For further details, write: 

Nikon Inc.. Garden City. New York 11530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. i In Canada : Anglophofo Ltd., RQ.) 



Nikon Ultra-Compact 
Prism Binoculars 

6x18 7x21 8x24 



The Conquerors cMUnueH 

An exhausted Zabala was starting to 
weave and stumble. He glanced back 
and saw Sohn coming up on him. 

Two more miles and the tiny Argen- 
tinean finally collapsed. 

Sohn was not exactly fresh himself. 
He felt a bursting pain in his chest: lead- 
en exhaustion crept down his legs. 

"The human body can do so much." 
Sohn says simply. "Then your heart and 
spirit must take over." 

Sohn's spirit was as good as his wind 
and legs had been. It was needed; the 
toughest part of the course, a sleep rise, 
was just ahead. Ruffing and dizzy. Sohn 
started to climb. The tough, determined 
Harper was not far behind. At last they 
made it. Sohn ran the last flat, twisting 
miles to the stadium in an easy lope 
and finished first in a record 2:29:19.2. 
Harper followed two minutes later. 
Amazingly enough, Sohn's teammate 
Nam was third. 

Still da/ed. Sohn stood on a podium, 
and told newspapermen again and again 
that he and Nam were Korean, not Japa- 
nese. They had won for Korea. 

Back home the editor of one of Seoul's 
largest newspapers defiantly scratched 
the Rising Sun emblems ofT photographs 
of Sohn and Nam. identified them as 
Korean, and said they had won a great 
athletic victory for Korea. The Jap- 
anese threw the editor in jail and closed 
down his newspaper. 

Sohn Lee Chung, alias Kitci Son, nev- 
er ran in another Olympics. The Games 
scheduled in 1 940 were canceled because 
of war. In time that war liberated Sohn's 
homeland from the Japanese militarists 
only to put the northern part of it — the 
part that Sohn himself called home — 
under the domination of another set of 
tyrants. Sohn himsclfscttlcd in the south 
and became a coach and adviser to a 
number of South Korean teams traveling 
all over the world. 

He w'as present in Tokyo at the \9M 
Olympics, and there he met an old friend; 
II Sun Lee, the schoolteacher who had 
seen promise in a gangling lad some 35 
years before and sent him on to be- 
come an Olympic champion. It was 
not a friendly meeting, l.ee by then was 
the coach of a Communist track team 
from the North whose athletes withdrew 
from the Games in anger when the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee said 
they would have to join forces with the 
team from the South and compete as a 
unit. END 
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if you begin your membership by purchasing just one tape now, 
and agree to purchase as tew as seven additional selections 
during the coming year, from the more than 300 to be offered 


JUST LOOK AT THE FANTASTIC SELECTION of best-sellers the Columbia Stereo 
Tape Club is now offering new members! The greatest stars ... the biggest 
hits ... and all available in the incomparable stereo fidelity of 4-track reel- 
to-reel tape! To introduce you to the Columbia Stereo Tape Club, you may 
select any 7 of the stereo tapes shown here, and we'll send them to you FREE! 
Thai's right ... 7 FREE STEREO TAPES, and all you need do is purchase one 
tape now at the regular Club price, and agree to purchase as few as seven more 
tapes during the coming year, tn short, at the end of a year, you'll have at least 
fifteen brand-new stereo tapes, and you'll have paid for only eight! 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month you'll receive your free copy of the 
Club's magazine which describes and displays tapes for many different lis- 
tening interests and from many different manufacturers. You may accept the 
regular seJeclion for the field.of music in which you are primarily interested, 
or take any of the scores of other tapes offered you, or take no tape at all 
that month. 

YOUR OWN CHARGE ACCOUNT! Upon enrollment, the Club will open a charge 
account m your name. You'll pay for the tapes you want only after you've 
received them and are enjoying them The tapes you want will be mailed 
and billed to you at the regular Club price of $7.95 (occasional Original Cast 
recordings somewhat higher), plus a mailing and handling charge. 


YOU GET MORE FREE TAPES! Once you've completed your enrollment agreement, 
you'll get a stereo tape of your choice FREE for every two tapes you purchase! 
SEND NO MONEY NOW! Just fill in and mail the coupon today! 
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COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB • Terre Haute, Indiana 


SEND NO MONEY-JUST MAIL COUPON 


I COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB 
Terre Houte, Indiana 47808 

* PleAM enroll me as a member ol the Club I've 
I tiidicaled at (he rliht the vesen tapes I wish to 

irretve FREE I've also Indicated the tape I am 
I bu>in( now as mv nrsi selection, (or which I am 
, to be billed S7 S5. plus postaie and handlinr. 
I Include the seK-threadlne take-up reel FREE. 
I My mam musical interest Is (check onei ' 

I □ CLASSICAL ^ POPULAR 

I In addition to the Arat selection I am buyini 

I now. I aeree to purchase seven additional seler- 

• lions during the coming sear . . . and I may 

I cancel membership at any lime lliereader. 11 1 
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I , hiUce FREE (or every two addUlonil selections 

. 1 accept. 
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She can’t come to you tor the truth, 
hut you can reach her. 


The truth can become a very pre- 
cious thing to a young mind in a 
closed country: 

"Dear Friends. 

I began listening to your broad- 
casts when I was a smalt child. 

Today I am 22, 

And for most of what I know about 
the world. I have to thank Radio Free 
Europe.” 

The young woman who wrote that 
letter lived in Communist-ruled 
Czechoslovakia. 

Today, there are 82 million people 


like her in the Iron Curtain countries 
of Eastern Europe. And more of them 
listen to Radio Free Europe than ever 
before. 

Radio Free Europe gets the truth 
through— up to 19 hours every day. 

And because of it, a great many 
young, and older people alike, have a 
great many more reasons to go on 
living. 

The Iron Curtain isn't soundproof. 

Give to Radio Free Europe 
BOH 1966, Mt. Vernon. N.Y. 


19TH HOLE ronlmufil 

sibl> because he gave (hat man ads ice that 
on his last chance helped him qualify. Why'.’ 
Hecjusc a gold medal with Jesse 0\vcns 
fouled out Mas less valued than to win or 
lose to Owens at his best. 

Lud Shaba/ian should live a little litnger. 
He vvill learn that in the long run we all 
lose though we need not fail. Vou don't al- 
ways have to finish first to win. True, one 
of those trailing jocks on the slower horses 
may be carrying l.ud's two bucks, but what 
does he want him to do ’ Get olV and carry 
the horse'.’ l.ud is m the wrong job. If he is 
right and F’helps was wrong, there is no 
point to sport. 

Dos \!clsA\C 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

RIGHT TOWN. WRONG TEAM 

Sirs: 

If Joe Kuharieh had ever coached the 
San I ranciscodycrs as you say t// You Awn 
ti Coot/ Tell It iti PliiUiihlphiu, Sept 
23). they might not now be liilcless in the 
M l.. Jt>c enjoyed some of his best fiHHball 
years in this city. Where he did coach. I'M?- 
5I. was here at the University of San f'ran- 
cisco, and over the final three seasons he 
molded one of the great collegiate teams 
the sport has known. Undefeated, untied 
and uninvited (to u bowt>. the l‘J5l Don-, 
sent seven lirst-stnngers into the Ni l la 
record), among them Ollie Matstm, Ciino 
Marchelti. Bob St. C lair and Ld Brown. 

All that may be ancient spt^rts history 
now’, although Matson retired from the l-.i- 
gics just last year. A reporter can be for- 
given for forgetting or not knowing it 
except, perhaps, by NF L Commissioner Pete 
Ro/clle. He was the publicist for that LSI 
team. 

Javiis W, Kills Jk. 

San Francisco 

BIG JUMP 

Sirs: 

Wc read all the publicity and stories in 
your maga/ine concerning Lvel Knicvel and 
his scheduled attempt to junvp the Grand 
Canyon on his motorcycle on Labor Day. 
Since then - nothing but silence. 

Please, did he make it or fall in.’ 

Till l.lliRARY Cl I'll 
Trov Hk.h Scikkh. 

Troy , Pa. 

• Kiiicvcl has not abandoned his plans 
to jump the Grand Canyon but has 
been unable to obtain permission from 
the federal agencies who administer the 
land along the Colorado River. Mean- 
while. he is arranging to purchase a 
launching site north of Twin I'alls. Ida- 
ho for a one-mile warmup jump across 
the 700-foot-deep canyon of the Snake 
River. — r.D. 
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